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vee 
the KING 
: of House Plants 


Favorite of thousands of 

4 indoor gardeners—Easy 

: to raise, spectacular in 
growth, profuse bloom- 
ing — beautiful beyond 
description. The Buell Hy- 
brid strain includes more 
than 50 exquisite and 
different color combina- 
tions. 

Start plants or tubers 
now — You'll soon have im- 
mense blossoms 4” to 6” 
across, borne in profusion 
above large velvety green 
leaves. 

For outstanding results 
with Gloxinias start with the 
best varieties of guaranteed- 
to-grow tubers and plants 
from Albert H. Buell, Amer- 
ica's leading Gloxinia Hy- 
bridizer. 


GLOXINIA TUBERS ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD_ 


Buell’s Hybrids — Plump, healthy tubers selected for color and size of 
flower. Carefully packed to assure safe arrival — will bloom in early 
spring. State color choice GLOXINIA PLANTS 
B6 — (pictured above) Sturdy plants in 212” shipping pots — carefully 
. packed — guaranteed to arrive in first class con- 
Beautiful shades of Red dition. Assorted colors 
Velvety Purples only. No choice. (Not 1 = ea. postpaid 


Variegated Pinks 1 = ea. postpaid shipped during Dec., Jan. > tor $1.85 
Variegated Purples or Feb.) Will start bloom- 3 for $2.65 


Trudy — one of our name varieties. Supply limited. Tubers — $4 ea. postpaid ing in early spring. 4 for $3.50 





6 for $4.95 
12 for $9.35 


BUELL’S AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Best of the new and old favorites (over 200 varieties listed in our catalog). Sturdy plants 
in 2%.” shipping pots. Guaranteed safe arrival. Order now for immediate shipment. 
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OLD FAVORITES mB ey” 


Frivolette Rainbow King 


“ 
> 


Blue Cluster 


Black Magic Giant Snow Prince Red King ) ‘ 
Bridesmaid Giant Red Bi-Color Sir Lancelot Only $ ws each f or 
Double Inspiration Holiday Sundance ? 
Double Wine Velvet Girl Ohio Bountiful Valor any 6 for $5.25 

\ postpaid = r 


Evelyn Johnson Painted Girl Velvet Empress 
Ember Pink Pink Spice 4 
Specify name when ordering 


NEWER VARIETIES 


Bittersweet Double Edith Cavelle White Puff Blue Nocturne S 
Little Sweetheart Stephanie Sweet Adeline laura Only 2a each 
Ruthie September Song Pink Celebrity Cara Mia a 

Princeton Pink Caress Pollyanna Pink Miracle any 6 for $10.50 


Dresden Dream TV Cut Velvet Mary Thompson Show Star postpaid 


ALBERT H. BUELL, Dept. H-710, Eastford, Conn. 
Please send the following, as checked, | am enclosing 


$ - sees IM payment. 


Buell’s Hybrid Gloxinia Tubers 

Buell’s Hybrid Gloxinia Plants 

African Violet Plants 
(1 attach list of varieties or color choices for African 
Violets and Gloxinia Tubers.) 


Free 1957-58 Catalog 
ORDER TODAY — While stocks are complete. Every Buell tuber and plant is guaranteed to grow. All 


Name orders sent postpaid. Cultural instructions with each order. 


FREE CATALOG — Our new 1957-58 catalog of Gloxinias and African Violets is now ready. Lists many 
named varieties of Gloxinias, over 200 varieties of African Violets, special planting soil, seed, Slipper 
Gloxinias, other house plants, books and cultural information. Send today for your free copy. 


Address 


City 





> An ounce 


Of scientific prevention 


Like the dramatic progress in medical science, mod- 
ern tree care bears little resemblance to the crude methods of only 
fifty years ago. No longer is it enough to repcir damage—to cut 
away a limb that has died. Today, as always, we seek the answer 
“Why”—the cause of the damage or disease and apply every mod- 
ern technique and curative treatment. Only in this way can America’s 
rich heritage of shade trees be preserved. 


Scientific tree care is available to you through your local Bartlett 
representative, a highly skilled technician backed by the knowledge 
and experience of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. If you 
have trees which you value, it will pay you to consult him before you 
need him. No one knows better than a Bartlett client, that an ounce 
of scientific prevention is worth many many pounds of cure. 


B A R T L E T T EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 
and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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FOR SPRING 


1958! 


The Original, Annual 
All-Expense-inciusive 


SPONSORED by America’s leading Horticultural Societies . . . 
. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society . . . 


. Ontario Horticultural Association. 


. Rhode Isiand Horticultural Society . 
cultural Society . 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Michigan Horti- 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by famous garden experts. Each distinguished tour leader is an out- 
standing authority on gardening and plant material and will be available at all times to aid you with 


explanations and advice. 


Planned by experts with more than 30 years 
of experience in foreign travel — and the fore- 
most agency in the field of garden travel — 
these leisurely yet thorough tours grow more 
popular each year! You can now combine 
your enjoyment of gardening with the pleas- 
ures of travel! 


Here are three extraordinary tours...in 
Europe, the British Isles and the Hawaiian 
Islands ... which will enable you to see the 
famous gardens as well as the famous sights 
of the country visited! 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Italy. France. Switzerland. Luxembourg. Holland. 
Belgium. England. A 9-week trip including such “extras” 
as Easter in Rome, Holland at Bulb Time, the World's 
Fair in Brussels, Chelsea Flower Show in London, among 
others. Sails on S.S. Cristoforo Colombo from New 
York City on March 26. 


All tours will include special receptions, teas 
and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You will 
have opportunities to meet and talk with lead- 
ing iui authorities of the countries visited 
— horticulturists, gardeners, bulb growers, 
nurserymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour man- 
agers will accompany each group. They will 
take care of such matters as transfers, bag- 
gage, transportation, reservations, etc. They 
will be on hand to assist you with any personal 
travel matters which may arise. 


BRITISH ISLES 


london and the Chelsea Flower Show. Devon and 
Kent. The “Shakespeare Country” Wales. Medieval 
Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, north and south. Scot- 
land, including the picturesque Highlands. A 7-week 
trip sailing on H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth from New York 
City on May 14. 


British Isles tour begins where Western European tour ends, may be taken 
in conjunction with first tour at a savings. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


The Garden Paradise of the Pacific. The flower-filled isles of 
Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Mavi, Honolulu and Waikiki Beach. 
Orchid gardens. Private estates where the styles of East and 
West are blended in gardens of extraordinary beauty. 34 
days of delight, sailing on S.S. Lurline from Los Angeles on 


April 30. 


For complete information, write Dept. HIO 


JEAN BERKE 
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Inexpensive Greenhouse-Terrarium 
for an Indoor Window 
Our Greenarium® helps you grow orchids, cut- 

seedlings, wild and garden plants, vegeta- 
etc. right in your own home for fun and 

profit 12 mo. a year. Leave your plants for a week 
or two at a time they stay watered! Ample 
humidity. controlled light, temperature, etc. Fits 
uny window Aluminum strip frame, novoply 
hase, strong plastic slip-on cover of transparent 
vinylite (top, front, back) and translucent poly- 
ethylene sides, elastic cord at bottom and water 
tray. 2’ x 2’ x 1’ of greenhouse to grow 10 to 100 
plants or more. Includes “Guide to Growing 
Plants in an Indoor Greenhouse’ and “Plants, 
Curiosity, and Stubbornness,”’ by E. C. Berkeley. 
KS: Kit (assembled in % hr.) — $14.95; K6: 
Assembled Greenarium $19.95. Shipped ex- 
press collect. If not satisfactory returnable in 7 
days for full refund (if in good condition). Dealer 
inquiries invited. Write: Berkeley Enterprises, 
Inc., 883 Boylston St., R7, Boston 16, Mass. 
f-~ MAIL THIS COUPON or a copy of it “7 
| Berkeley Enterprises, Inc. 

883 Boylston St., R7, Boston 16, Mass. 

Please send me kit(s) for Greenarium 
| K5 assembled Greenarium(s) K6. I en- | 
| close $ in full payment. Returnable in 7 | 

days for full refund if not satisfactory (if in 
| good condition | 
i My name and address are attached ! 





Hardy Native American Plants 


TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, 
Azaleas, Hemlocks, Ground Covers, Rock- 
Garden Plants, Vines and Herbaceous Perennials, 
Bog Plants, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies, Trilliums. 
Plus many other plants all top quality for 
**Parcicular Gardeners."’ 





Free Nursery Catalog. Write for yours today | 


al os EO | 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Box 8, McDowell County Ashford, No. Carolina 
@ “Where Quolity and Service Reign” © 





CATCH 'EM / 
AND UNHURT! 


AMAZING 

HAVAHART TRAP 
CATCHES MORE 

Rats, Coons, 
Squirrels, etc. 

CAN'T HARM 
Children & Pets EASY TO USE! 
Humane HAVAHART Trap captures animals alive— 
without any damage to them, to you, to your children! 
Takes raiding rats, rabbits, squirrels, skunks, weasels, 
mink, coons, ete. Straying pets and poultry released 
unhurt, Fully guaranteed. Easy to set—open ends give 
animal confidence. No jaws or springs to break. Rust- 
proof. Sizes for all needs, Send today for valuable FREE 
36-page booklet on trapping secrets (price list included). 


HAVAHART, .72-A Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 





dog butler 
@A scissor-like tool. 32” hardwood 
handles tainless stee! head. 
@Tod ately remove ALL evidence of a 
ysser 
. ses to carry debris without leakage. 
@ Postpaid $3.98. 


DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
P.0. Sex HO-10 = Portsmouth, Rhede island 











CAPE COD DELICACIES 


A delightful blending of a traditionally 
Cape Cod cranberry scoop and apothe- 
cary candy jars brimming with three tangy 
old New England preserves that will en- 
chant the dearest ones on your gift list. 
The cranberry scoop lends itself as both 
a pleasing decoration in table arrange- 
ments and affording a choice of three 
preserves for meal or snack time enjoy- 
ment. Home Style Grape, Cherry and 
Boysenberry attractively packaged in 
three 4-ounce jars with gift card enclosed 
sent postpaid, only $3.95. Arthur E. AIll- 
grove, Box 477P, Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts. 


HOME & GARDEN CALENDAR 1958 


Lovelier than ever this year! 75% more writing 
space than other calendars! 62 arrangements for 
tables, holidays, and flower show, with materials, 
mechanics and colors fully described. Space for 
planting dates and garden record. Includes 21 
photos from the latest International Flower Show 
—a treat for all who missed this famous exhibit. 
4-color cover. Boxed, $1.00 postpaid. 1958 Flower 
Arrangement Calendar—$1.25. Cl 

fits when you buy from us. Write for Special Price 
Service, Hawthorne, HM, 


List. Dorothy 
New York. 


CLASSIC URN 


Just one of many selected containers, 


Biddle 


this 


exact reproduction of an ancient etruscan 
vase is created in the finest white pottery. 
The classic purity of line and beauty of pro- 
portion has been carefully retained in this 
contemporary version. Stands 8” high, is $2.95 


postpaid. Excellent in pairs, proper 


for 


Church arrangements. Thirty-page catalog 


available (10¢) picturing everything 


for 


flower compositions, accessories, dried mate- 
rials, bases and containers. Order from Floral 
Art, P.O. Box 394H, Highland Station, Spring- 


field, Massachusetts. 





Decorating CONES 


PODS | 
CONES 




















DECORATING WITH PODS AND 


with \'] This unique book opens new vistas of enjoy- 
ment for all who seek to create unusual beauty 
with decorations. Step-by-step directions and 
numerous helpful illustrations show how to 
make tiny decorative trees, attractive wall ar- 
rangements, wreaths, swags and centerpieces, 
small, pleasing gifts of lapel pin or corsage, and 
amusing place cards, tallies and match boxes. 
Assembling and creating these attractive deco- 
rations is a wonderful project for garden clubs, 
school children and craft groups. $4.95 Post- 
paid. Horticulture’s Book Dept., 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ubs: More pro- 
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NEW a 
ROOKS 


Books reviewed on this page may be 


ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Guide to English Gardens 
ENGLISH GARDENS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

By A. G. L. Hellyer. Country Life, Ltd., 

London; Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 

160 pp., $7.25. 

Nearly every visitor who goes to Eng- 
land is interested in visiting some of the 
gardens for which that country is famous. 
In this beautiful volume, the author has 
accomplished the difficult task of selecting 
80 gardens, from among hundreds, that 
are representative of both England and 
Wales. Some of these gardens are cen- 
turies old, others are modern. Still others 
are large and formal or small and inti- 
mate, while others are for displays or 
obviously the personal hobbies of their 
owners. 

Aside from the inherent appeal in the 
gardens themselves, there is also their his- 
torical interest, since many of the gardens 
are famous places or have had famous 
owners, such as Sir Winston Churchill's 
“Chartwell”, Rudyard Kipling’s “Bate- 
mans”, the garden of Clare College in 
Cambridge and Sandringham, the country 
home of the royal family. 

Although the gardens are arranged in 
alphabetical order, this can be frustrating 
to the armchair reader who tries to fol- 
low the map of the two countries. Some 
kind of concession to geography would 
help to make this attractive volume more 
useful and valuable as a guide. 


The Organic Method 
THE New ENGLAND VEGETABLE GarR- 

DEN. By Samuel Ogden. The Country- 

man Press, Woodstock, Vt. 144 pp. 

$4.95. 

Mr. Ogden provides food for discussion 
as well as for thought. During the last 
war, he wrote a book about the growing 
of vegetables with commercial fertilizers. 
Since then, he has undergone a complete 
change of mind and comes up with a 
book about the growing of vegetables with- 
out commercial fertilizers. 

Obviously, he has become an organic 
gardener. However, he is heretical in re- 
spect to some of the practices dear to the 
organic gardening fraternity, leading him 
to write in his closing paragraph that the 
greatest body of disagreement with his 
views will come from organic gardeners 
themselves. 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that the book is argumentative. It simply 
outlines in detail the methods which the 
author uses to produce better than average 
crops by so-called natural methods. It is 
well written, well illustrated and well on 
its way to attack by both the pros and 
the cons. 
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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
IN YOUR BACKYARD! 


With these space-saving, long-living, easy-to-grow 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 





(3 FOR *9.00) 


Guaranteed to Bear. Some have ALREADY 
produced fruit in the nursery row 


HINK OF THE PLEASURE you'll have growing 

tasty, juicy fruit right in your own back- 
yard! These hardy Dwarf Fruit Trees are as 
lovely in Springtime as any flowering shrub. 
Easy to plant, easy to care for in any soil or 
climate, these disease-resistant, long-lived trees 
often bear larger, more flavorful fruit than 
standard-size trees! 


The best eating APPLES we know: 


Rep McINtTosH and YELLOw DELICIOUS. 
The larger 3 to 4 foot specimens you 
receive grow 12 to 15 feet tall, and will 
yield bushels of crisp, juicy apples within 
two years. 


Firm, golden, early-bearing PEARS: 
BARTLETT (large, late yellow); SECKEL 
(medium yellow-brown). Plant these 3 to 
4 foot Dwarf Pear Trees this Fall and 
you'll gain @ full year on the normal 
fruiting season. 


An outstanding new CHERRY: 


— the brilliant Nortu Star. 
vigorous grower yields large to very large 
fruit; clear, bright red, thin-skinned, ten- 
der ard tart. Well developed 2 to 3 foot 
planting stock. 


Large, mouth-watering PEACH: 
GOLDEN JURILEE (early large freestone). 
Brighten your yard with a 6 to 7 foot tree, 
glowing with soft, pink blossoms. And 
brighten your meals with the big, luscious 
peaches that follow! Your 2 to 3 foot stock 
will usually bear the next year after 
planting. 


This strong, 


Just imagine! In a year or two, your backyard 
(or front lawn) orchard can supply all the 
delicious fruit your family can eat! Choose 
your assortment now, while we can still offer 
this selection — and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


PSS ee ee SSS SSS SSeS SSS SSeS SS SSeS ee Seeeeeeeeee ee eCeeeeeeees45 


KELLY BRO 


Write quantity wanted of each variety 
inside box: 


DWARF 
Red McIntosh 


APPLE 


Yellow Delicious 


DWARF PEAR 
Large, late BARTLETT 


Medium, yellow-brown SECKEL 


yellow 


DWARF CHERRY North Star 


ee 


DWARF PEACH 


Golden Jubilee 


FREE! Chinese Chestnut Tree 
with orders of $9.00 or more 


NURSERIES, INC., 
@ Dept. HO-10, Dansville, New York 


Send me, 
complete 


I enclose payment in full. post- 
paid, the trees I have ordered, with 
planting instructions. Trees are guaranteed 
to thrive and bear fruit or FREE 
REPLACEMENT. (Money back in 7 days 
for any reason.) 


Total Payment. 
Enclosed 


Name 


ROG tie cbb cee ccidenssoned Wb saned¥l. 


Zone. . State 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections — or we erect 
for you nearby. 

At Walpole Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs ¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety « More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 
terms. 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKER 


° rustic furniture 





Cedor Fences + small building 
WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW; MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 





Add gaiety and charm to your 
garden with Pitzonka'’s Giant Pan 
sies. Massive blooms actually 3 to 4 
inches diameter boast a rich ty 
velvet-like texture and unusually a2 / 
brilliant colors This Cut-Flower © / 
Mixture is for both bedding and 
cutting purposes 

Plant NOW for epring color 

Satiefaction guaranteed 


Pitzonka's Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture Gree \ 


50 plants only $3.90 postpaid 
100 plants only $6.55 postpaid 


Color Catalog Free 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 
BOX 3107, BRISTOL, Pa. 
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Wild Flowers the Easy Way 


KENNETH Meyer, Hancock, Maryland 


ANY WILD FLOWERS, includ- 
ing some of the choicest, can 
be grown in limited space and 

enjoyed at close range without making 
an elaborate wild garden. In fact, when 
handled individually and_ planted 
where they can be tended properly, 
they frequently develop into better 
specimens than in the wild. This is 
particularly true of such rarities as the 
fringed gentian, pink lady's slipper or 
mocassin flower and trailing arbutus. 


Snow trillium grows in shade 


There is great diversity in the nat- 
ural conditions under which wildings 
do their best. This creates a gardening 
problem, which can be more easily met 
when each kind of plant is grown sep- 
arately, with due regard for its par- 
ticular preferences. This makes success 
more certain, because it is easy to reg- 
ulate soil, sunlight, shade and mois- 
ture preferences of each kind. 

There are times, of course, when 
two entirely different kinds of plants 
can be grown together to advantage 
in order to complement one another. 
Snow trillium (Trillium grandi- 
florum), for example, can be grown 
successfully with Virginia bluebells 
(Mertensia virginica), since both like 
part shade and damp, woodsy soil. 

No group of plants is more exacting 
in their cultural requirements than 


| wild flowers, yet none is more reward- 


ing when these needs are provided. 
Trailing arbutus or mayflower (Epi- 
gaea repens) is a good example, be- 
cause more have probably failed with 
it than with any other native wood- 
land plant. Yet when sizable pot-grown 
plants are set in a shady area, chances 
of success are greater. 

I have found that trailing arbutus 
does best when given a carefully chosen 
location by itself, where it can be 


soaked thoroughly in dry weather and 
where the unusually high acidity of 
the soil can be maintained constantly. 
An ideal location is under an over- 
hanging branch of an old hemlock that 
offers a northern exposure. As a test of 
skill and patience in wild flower gar- 
dening, trailing arbutus heads the list, 
but a well established patch in full 
fragrance in the early spring is worth 
the extra effort. 

Pink lady's slipper or moccasin 
flower (Cypripedium acaule) is as 
charming as it is challenging. It, too, 
demands an acid soil. Though not a 
bog plant, it must not be allowed to 
become dry at any time. This temper- 
amental beauty will sometimes grow 
and bloom for a year or two in the 
garden, and then die out suddenly, 
probably because of unusually intense 
summer heat and lack of sufficient soil 
acidity. 

Aside from a certain sense of 
achievement in growing wild flowers to 
near perfection, there is satisfaction in 
learning about their individual needs 
and growing conditions. It took me two 
years to learn that sharp-lobe hepatica 
(Hepatica acutiloba) requires a nat- 
ural or slightly alkaline soil, while the 
round-lobe hepatica CH. americana) 
prefers an acid one. Only then could 
I succeed in growing them. Both re- 
spond readily to cultivation, and will 
in time produce thrifty clumps, with 
as many as 40 or 50 blooms at one 
time. 

The importance of maintaining 
proper soil conditions is well illustrated 
by the lovely Colorado or Rocky Moun- 
tain columbine (Aquilegia caerulea), 
which will invariably dwindle and dis- 
appear after a season or two unless 
grown in highly acid soil. In alkaline 
soil it will not thrive at all. On the 
other hand, fringed gentian (Gentiana 
crinita) must have a neutral or pre- 
ferably slightly alkaline soil, for it sim- 
ply will not tolerate an acid condition. 

In attempting to provide the degree 
of acidity or alkalinity preferred by 
various wild flowers, a soil testing kit 
helps to eliminate guess work and pos- 
sible failures. Sometimes wild flowers 
thrive for a season or two when 
brought into the garden, and then lan- 
guish and disappear. In many cases, 
this is due to lack of maintenance of 
proper soil conditions. 

Not all wildings are moisture lov- 
ers, nor are they all partial to shade. 
Some types actually prefer a dry, sunny 
situation. Butterfly weed (Asclepias 
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Butterfly-weed grows in dry places 


tuberosa), for instance, is at its best 
on a dry hillside, making it useful in 
dry garden areas where few other flow- 
ers will succeed. Its vivid reddish-or- 
ange blossoms, striking in appearance, 
are long-lasting. 

The same situatioh is preferred by 
the sundial or eastern blue lupine (Lu- 
pinus perennis). It is especially good 


in dry, sandy soils. Most of the baptis- | 


ias are also well suited to arid condi- 
tions. They are long lived and can be 
relied upon for substantial bloom. 


To acidify the soil, I depend mainly | 


on leafmold collected from oak and 
pine forests, plus heavy mulches of 
oak leaves and pine needles in autumn. 
When first preparing the soil, peatmoss 
is worked into it, with occasional small 
amounts of coarse sand added. Cotton- 
seed meal, also used, tends to maintain 
acidity and supply food at the same 
time. Aluminum sulfate is valuable, 
though it should be used with caution. 

There is considerable difference of 


opinion as to whether or not the de- | 
| dogs, children and 


mand by acid-soil plants is for the 
acidity itself or for other conditions 
which accompany it. My experience 
has been that the prolonged use of such 
natural materials as peatmoss, thor- 
oughly decayed oak leaves and pine 
needles, a little cottonseed meal and 
plenty of wood’s earth produces a type 
of soil which is friable and light, moist 
and largely organic. This, in other 
words, is the kind of soil usually 
found in a deep forest, where the 
choicest wild flowers grow. 

To increase alkalinity, the old stand- 
by is lime or ground limestone. Bone- 
meal is also of Value for counteracting 
acidity. Applications of lime must, 
however, be renewed from time to time, 
since rains gradually wash it away. 

To grow wild flowers successfully, 
there is no magic formula, any more 
than with good gardening in general. 
The important point to learn is what 
the plants need in the way of grow- 
ing conditions. Then try to reproduce 
these conditions as closely as possible. 
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FALL BARGAINS IN 
YOUNG SHADE TREES 


All of the varieties of fine shade trees listed below will succeed fully as 
well when planted in October to December as in the spring and they will 


grow 50% better next summer. 


We supply thousands to large estates, 
can save by buying from us, too. 5 of one 


arks and municipalities. You 
ind at 10 rate. 50 at 100 rate. 


Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 


(100) 


$125.00 
180.00 


ACER (Maple) (10) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4 to 6 ft. $15.00 

6 to 8 ft. 22.00 

saccharum (Sugar 
Maple) 135.00 
180.00 


15.00 
22.00 


4 to 6 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 


platanoides 
(Norway Maple) 
CLADRASTUS 
(Yellow-wood) 
CORNUS Florida 
(Dogwood) 
LIQUIDAMBAR 
(Sweet Gum) 
OXYDENDRON 
(Sour-wood) 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


iy 
7 MYRTLE (Vinca Minor) 


A neat, sturdy creeping plont that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 


4to 5 ft. 12.50 100.00 


4to 6 ft. 40.00 350.00 


4to 5 ft. 35.00 280.00 


4to 5 ft. 18.00 150.00 


4to 5 ft. 17.50 125.00 


ans 


_ ite cLumps $] 500-1000, $]2Q00 


shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 
in. apart. 
Boltic wy defies 100 

PLANTS, 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 
sun or shade. Space | ft. $26 1000, $85 


FALL CATALOGUE sent FREE with each 





(10) 


4 to 5 ft. $12.50 
6 to 8 ft. 22.50 
8 to 10 ft. 30.00 
6toé6ft. 8.50 
4to5 ft. 15.00 


PLATANUS 
(Amer. Sycamore) 


POPLAR Lombardy 
Bolleana 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica 
(Weeping) 
Wisconsin 
(Hardy Wpg.) 
Golden Weeping 
(Niobe) 
SORBUS (Mountain 
Ash) 
TILIA (American 
Linden) 
ULMUS (American Elim) 
pumila (Siberian) 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT SOMETHING UNUSUAL 
Postpaid 


4to 5 ft. 12.50 


4to 5 ft. 12.50 


4to5 ft. 12.50 


4to5 ft. 20.00 
18.00 
18.00 

9.00 


4 to 5 ft. 
5 to 6 ft. 
4 to 5 ft. 


Every one a “conversation piece” . 


Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 
12 to 15 inches (pot) 


Medlar (Mespilus) 
2-year grafts 

"Waterlily” Magnolia 
12 to 15 inches (pot) 


Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) 
12 to 2 feet 


Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 
Stewartia pseudocamellia 


Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 


Dove Tree (Davidia involucrata) 
2 to 3 feet 


order, or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-17 « 


Highlands, N. J. 





‘ ‘ . 


STRONG WELL ROOTED 
FIELD DIVISIONS 


Vdd are fears 





JAPANESE IRIS—121, 


We make this low-priced offer in order to acquaint more flower 
lovers with the largest and most beautiful of all Irises. Don't miss 
this opportunity to have some of these glorious flowers up to dinner- 
plate size in your garden. Loveliest shades of bive, red, orchid, 
purple, white and many other bizarre color patterns. Sold in 
Mixed colors only. 


40 Plants, All Different for $5.00, or if you cannot accom- 
modate this quantity... [_] 20 for $3.00 or | | 12 for $2.00 


POSTPAID « Minimum order $2.00 « All orders will be shipped promptly unless instructed otherwise 


Largest of All Irises 


BOX 38-H10 BORING, OREGON 
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PLASTIC FLOWER POTS, 
TUBS, BULB PANS 


For Remarkable Resuits!! 


Clean... washable .. . light weight ... less breokage ... 
leaves won't rot on edges. Three Hole Drainage. Avail- 
uble in Leaf Green or White. 

POTS Matching Saucers 
6 for $1.55 6 for $ .75 
6for 1.85 6 for &5 
6for 2.20 6 for 95 
6for 2.60 6 for 95 
6for 3.25 6for 1.55 


inch 
4 inch 
§ incl 
6 inch 
8 inch 


TUBS and 
BULB PANS Same prices as above 
“ia ty wy <4 O specify style and color 
ich » fo 
STARTER POTS — 3 inch 


5 inch 6for 2.20 
is no choice as to « 


6 inch 6 for 2.60 There olor or 
8 inch 6 for 00 shades of mixture. 12 for $1.00 


Saucers 


Please 


Minimum order $2.00 postpaid 


FLORAL ART 


Highland Station, P.O. Box 394H10, Springfield, Mass. 


2-page Catalog Available (10 cents) House Plant, 


Flower Arranging Accessorie 





POSEY BOARDS 


: Beat 
Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements. 
20°’ x Il $4.50 14° x9" $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 








Sturdy transplants, unsurpassed in size and color. 


For next epring blooms. Polyanthus, Auricula, 
Asiatics. 25 for $4.75 ppd. Catalog. 
THE CLARKES 


Box 440-H Clackamas, Oregon 











You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Membership dues: $2.00 cach year 


3 times a year 


Includes GOURD BULLETIN, Pub 
Lists of Bulletins-Books sent on request 


Seeds for sale 25¢ pkt. 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Succeeding with Blueberries 


Hayon S. Pearson, Greenfield, New Hampshire 


S IT POSSIBLE to grow cultivated 
blueberries in garden soil that has 
been limed and fertilized for many 
years? It is not only possible, it is both 
easy and inexpensive to prepare such 
garden soil for cultivated blueberries. 

I have 160 plants of a dozen varie- 
ties, but the most interesting blueberry 
project is the row of 12 plants grow- 
ing in soil which has been limed and 
fertilized for years. If the soil is rea- 
sonably well drained, you can lower 
the pH reading 6.5 to 5.5 without 
difficulty, as will be explained. 

It is true that you find 
highly-productive plants in 
areas. But if you examine closely, you 
will discover that the plants are usu- 
ally growing on hummocks. In one of 
my experimental plots where water lies 
in the spring and after heavy rains, 
the plants have made _ very poor 
growth. Choose a spot with adequate 
drainage for your plants. With deep 
mulching and the sprinkler, you can 
provide the moisture essential for both 
vigorous growth and productivity. 

With blueberries there are five es- 
sential points to consider. First, acidify 
the soil a few months ahead. If you 
plan to set out plants next spring, acid- 
ify this fall. In average soils, three 
pounds of powdered sulfur per 100 
square feet will lower the pH one de- 
gree. If you have average-type loam 
soil, it is probably between 6 and 6.5. 
The safest method is to send a soil 
sample to your state experiment sta- 
tion. Write to the station for its direc- 
tion sheet on taking and sending soil 
samples. 

I figured on a four foot wide strip, 
50 feet long. Six pounds of powdered 
sulfur brought the reading from pH 
6.2 to about pH 5, and in that reading 
the plants are doing well. Scatter the 
sulfur and rake it into the top two or 
three inches of soil. Then allow time 
for soil bacteria to oxidize the sulfur, 
at least three months. What little data 
I have on this point indicates a six 
months period gets the plants off to a 
better start. 

Second, dig the holes two feet in 
diameter and eight inches deep. Mix 
two thirds of the sulfurized soil with 
one third sawdust by volume to use in 
filling the hole. In some of my early 
experiments, I used one half sawdust 
and one half soil, but the two thirds 
soil mixture appears to give better re- 
sults. The blueberry plant, unlike 
most, has no strong root hairs; the 
mass of blueberry roots is fine and 


vigorous, 
swampy 


thread-like and needs a porous soil in 
which the roots can push their way. 

When planting, a common mistake 
is to set plants too deeply. Try to keep 
the mass of roots about three inches 
from the surface. Plants are set four 
feet apart. It takes five or six years 
before they bear much of a crop. 
That is why, if one can afford it, it is 
well to set out three or four year old 
plants. After the plants are set, keep 
them well watered for at least a fort- 
night. Blueberries may be set either in 
the fall or in the spring. 

Third, after the first year and the 
weeds are well eliminated, mulch heav- 
ily. I prefer a well-packed layer of old 
hay, about four inches deep. One can 
also use peat moss; sawdust or shredded 
sugar cane. If you have witchgrass in 
the spot where you plan blueberries, 
be sure to get rid of it before setting 
out the plants. The only certain way 
I know is to spade it out. I use a long- 
handled five-tined fork, often called a 
stone fork. You cannot raise blueber- 
ries in competition with witchgrass, 
any more than you can raise raspber- 
ries or asparagus in witchgrass_ in- 
fected soil. 

Fourth, ammonium 
sulfate. I use no fertilizer the first 
year; the second year, two ounces to 
each plant. One ounce is spread in 
early April, with the second applica- 
tion made about June first. Each year 
thereafter, I increase an ounce a year 
up to the half pound level. I spread 
half the annual application in early 
spring and the other half the first of 
June. You can spread the fertilizer on 
the mulch and the rains or the sprin- 
kler will take it down into the soil. 

Fifth, after the plants are three 
years old, the annual spring pruning is 
one of the major secrets of a satisfac- 
tory annual crop. Write to your state 
experiment station for a free bulletin 
on cultivated blueberries. In general, 
I have found that most of us do not 
prune enough after the plants reach 
maturity. 

When it comes to choosing varie- 
ties, I like Jersey, Pemberton, Atlantic 
and Rubel, four of the older ones. I 
am trying new varieties, too, including 
Berkeley, Dixi, Herbert, Earliblue and 
Bluecrop, but have not had sufficient 
experience with these to offer an opin- 
ion. Undoubtedly some of the newer 
varieties will prove better than the 
older ones. However, the first four va- 
rieties mentioned are doing well for 
many growers. 


fertilize with 
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For beauty, for breath-taking color, for profusion of blooms the Tree Peony, 
“The Aristocrat of the Garden”, will lend unusual beauty to your home. The 
Tree Peony can be used to accent the entrance of your home or to add color 
and character to your assortment of shrubs or hillside plantings. Our finest Member: American Nurserymen's Association, New England 
Tree Peony varieties are yours and absolute satisfaction is guaranteed, so be Nurserymen's Association, Massachusetts Nurserymen's As- 
among the first to enjoy the beauty of the hardy, carefree Tree Peony, a sociation, National Landscape Nurserymen's Association, 
permanent garden investment that will grow and develop with you. Order Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
now from New England’s largest grower. 
TAMA-FUYO — “Jeweled Lotus'’ — Lotus-shaped flower of Salmon Pink. Fairest this stock has been 
of all, early flowering. awarded the outstand- 


HARU-NO-AKEBONO (Spring Dawn) —- Large white double, pink base, very un- ing cultural certificate 
at the 1957 New Eng- 


usual. 
YAEZAKURA (Very Double Cherry) — Extra large attractive flower of soft cherry ‘ond Flower Show. 


pink. 
SAIGYO-ZAKURA (Carmine) — Semi-double, fragrant, dwarf growth. 
RIMPO (Sensational Deep Purple) — Very large double, yellow center, strong 


grower. 


All Varieties Listed — Flowering s 50 EACH 
Size, 2 Years old « Ready To Plant e POSTPAID 
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EASY TO GROW e FREE OF INSECTS e HARDY TO 30° BELOW ZERO 








Kohleria hirsutum (formerly Isoloma hirsutum ) Aeschynanthus pulcher (formerly Trichosporum pulchrum) 


Hybrid Gloxinias Top row, left to right: Star Dust, Emperor William and Kiss of Fire 


Bottom row, left to right: George Luxton, Mont Blanc and Unnamed hybrid 


“a 
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Gloxinias for your Winter Window Garden 


Plant tubers in a mixture of one part each of peat moss, leaf mold, rich garden 
loam and clean sand. Add one teaspoon of bone meal for each five inch pot. 


. P Well-developed tubers \ Gioxini 
j oxinia leaf can 
Pott on Ore ai ready for planting oe ee 


Place tuber slightly Rooted leaf planted in 
below Surnace requiar potting mixture 
Sol 


wai i 
Note correct depth for 
planting tubers : ' 


Note roots and tuber formi 
at base of leaves "4 


To keep soil sweet, spread 
charcoal on topof crocks 
used for drainage 


Leaves can be rooted in 

shredded sphagnum moss 

in covered plastic containers Cut back young plants 
thathave bloomed fo 
induce second flower ing 


Use pieces of c/ ots at 
. bottom or drainage 


Start gloxinia seeds using 
mall pluqged pot in center, 


I : 7 E Lack of light 
# lled with water for even moisture mck of ie 


spindly growth 


When sufficient yg be a is lacking, vse 
fluorescent lights. Note use of kitchen shelves 


SSeS sos 
" RW 
TV 


Home-made q/ass cabinets with fluorescent lights 
are ideal forgloxinias and other house plants 
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Columnea tulae is noted for its distinctive yellow flowers 


Trailing Relatives of African Violets 


Pau. Arnon, Binghampton, New York 


NDOOR GARDENERS who have filled 
every available window with 
of African violets are now extend 
ing their interest to trailing plants 
which belong to the gesneriad 
family. Five close relatives of this popu- 
lar house plant can be grown success- 
fully under the conditions and 
with even greater decorative effect. 
Pendant the trailing 
gesneriads, that range in length from a 
few two or three feet, or 
more, can be hung from the window 
casings in pots and baskets. For a more 
compact effect, they may be draped 
over the sides of containers which are 
the uppermost shelves. 
The result is a cascade of attractive 
foliage at all and, in 
masses of brilliant flowers. 


pots 


same 


same 


stems of type 


inches to 


perched on 


times season, 

Che five most popular African violet 
relatives for growing in hanging bas- 
kets are four natives of Central and 
South America—columnea, _ episcia, 
codonanthe and hypocyrta—and _ aes- 
chynanthus from Java, Sumatra and 
other parts of tropical Asia. 

Columnea, which has been cultivated 
in Europe since 1737, longer than the 
others, varies considerably in its appear- 
ance. Some kinds have long, flexible, 
trailing stems and others, stiff, bushy 
stems. Columnea lepidocaula even grows 
resembling a small shrub. 


upright, 
likewise vary from the tiny, 


Leaves 


502 


ones of C. microphylla 
sometimes called C. diminutifolia), 
which gives a fern-like effect in a 
hanging basket, to coarse, hairy ones, 
the size of a man’s hand, on some of 
the upright species. 


round green 


All columneas have flowers of a 
striking “dragon’s mouth” form, in 
rich colors ranging from the pure yel- 
low of C. tulae and C. verecunda 
through the several flaming orange vari- 
eties to the bright scarlet C. hirta. 

The most popular, and perhaps the 
easiest to grow, is the glorious colum- 
nea (C. gloriosa), first described in 
1911 from material collected in Costa 
Rica and never found growing wild 
since that time. Cultivated material is 
of two types, one with maroon colored 
hairs, which make the velvety oval 
shaped leaves look brownish, the other 
with green colored leaves. Flowers are 
produced in great profusion from the 
axils of nearly every leaf of the plants, 
which bloom to or more times a year. 

Two columnea species with small 
leaves, C. arguta (sometimes mispelled 
arguda) and C. alleni, got off to a bad 
start in the United States when the 
plant labels on imported material were 
inadvertently exchanged. Some dealers 
continue to sell C. arguta material un- 
der the name of C. alleni and the op- 
posite is true, though most conscien- 
tious dealers have corrected the error. 


Episcias are ideally suited to strawberry jars 


To distinguish the two, the leaves of C. 
arguta frequently in three’s, are some- 
what lighter in color and they have a 
slim spear point to each leaf, while 
the opposite leaves, C. alleni, in pairs, 
are rounded to a blunt point. 

An unusually vigorous hybrid is C. 
banksi, which has attractive leaves that 
have a waxy sheen. Extremely tolerant 
of poor growing conditions, its scarlet 
flowers, with bright yellow throats, re- 
semble those of the glorious columnea, 
though they are borne in less profu- 
sion. Kept on the dry side, plants will 
give a more satisfactory display. 

Another choice hybrid C. vedrairien- 
sis, which was originated in Mexico 
about 1918, with C. schiedeana as the 
seed parent and C. magnifica the pollen 
parent. This is a vigorous plant more 
adapted to the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory than to a windowsill garden, but 
it can be kept within bounds by: fre- 
quent pruning and pinching. 

Nearly 50 different episcia names 
were listed by United States dealers in 
their 1956-1957 catalogs. About half 
of the popular commercial types are 
leaf variations of the orange-flowered 
Episcia cupreata. Variations in leaf col- 
oration of the lavender-flowered spe- 
cies, E. lilacina, were next in popu- 
larity, with nine names. The scarlet 
flowered E. reptans (formerly called 
E. fulgida) and its mottled leaf sport 
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Lady Lou are frequently listed, as are 
the white-flowered E. punctata, with its 
maroon freckles, and E. dianthiflora, 
with its stylishly “pinked” corolla edges. 

Some of the more recent episcia 
plants to excite the window gardener 
are the pink-flowered “Wilsoni” hy- 
brids, Pinkiscia and Coral Gables and 
the pure yellow episcia imported from 
gardens in Panama, apparently allied 
to E. cupreata, which has received the 
name Tropical Topaz. 

Many growers of episcias have never 
seen the plants in flower. They are con- 
tent to grow them for the beautiful 
foliage alone. Episcias send out stolons 
or “runners” like strawberry plants and 
soon produce, in a hanging basket or a 
pot suspended by chains, a flowing tap- 
estry of striking color and texture. The 
names of some of the cultivated varie- 
ties suggest the color of the foliage: 
Silver Sheen, Emerald Queen, Frosty, 
Jewel Leaf and Red Corduroy. 


Blooms Are Dainty 

The flowers of episcias, while not so 
freely produced or so large as those of 
columnea or aeschynanthus, are de- 
lightful nevertheless. Perhaps the most 
floriferous is the orange-red flowered 
E. cupreata variegata, which is often 
in continuous bloom throughout the 
spring and through the entire summer. 
The daintily fringed white flowers of 
E. dianthiflora appear later in the sea- 
son, and the plant continues to flower 
after the red-flowered types have ceased. 

The pale lavender flowers of E. li- 
lacina are more difficult to produce on 
plants grown in the home than the red 
flowers of the more tolerant species, but 
the secret seems to be to give the cor- 
rect amount of light. The exposure of a 
window facing north seems to be just 
about right for the delicately tinted 
flowers of E. lilacina, particularly the 
varieties having pale green leaves. 


Two Specific Needs 

Two cultural requirements of episcias 
should be kept in mind. One is the 
sensitivity of plants to cold. The other 
is their requirement for a rest period 
during which growth lags and, in the 
case of E. punctata, leaves yellow and 
drop off. The plants need to be kept 
rather dry during this period, and it 
has been noted that cuttings taken at 
this time do not root readily, while 
production of stolons almost ceases. 

Because they are sensitive to cold, 
the leaves of most episcias are injured 
when the air temperature drops below 
50° F. Some of the more tender ones, 
particularly E. lilacina derivatives, are 
injured by air temperatures, which 
have no visible harmful effect on the 
red-flowered types. The white-flowered 
E. dianthiflora seems to be the most 
cold-hardy of the genus and appears not 
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to have been harmed when the tem 
perature in my greenhouse dropped to 
45° F. on one occasion. 

Episcias are adaptable and need not 
be grown solely as trailing plants. By 
pinching off the runners as they form 
on the plant, a compact growth can be 
achieved on top of a four-inch pot, re- 
quiring no more window space than an 
African violet. 

Only one codonanthe species is com- 
monly cultivated im the United States, 
Codonanthe crassifolia. It makes such a 
satisfactory basket plant, is so tolerant 
of indoor growing conditions and is so 
attractive in appearance, with glossy 
leaves that are unusual among the 
gesneriads, that it is bound to become 
popular as a house plant. 

Home gardeners have found C. crassi- 
fola to be fairly tolerant of bright sun- 
light when grown under glass, but it 
does better in three-quarter shade. It is 
more cold resistant than episcia, but 
not so tolerant as the columneas. How- 
ever, it is very little injured by tem- 
peratures as low as 42 to 45° F. Ex- 
tremely easy to grow from cuttings, the 
shiny stems of C. crassifolia, when 
grown in a moist atmosphere, produce 
roots opposite each leaf petiole. Tip 
cuttings taken at any season root readily 
in any moist, porous rooting medium. 

Hypocyrta, like codonanthe, consti- 
tutes a genus of about 10 or a dozen 
species, mostly natives of Costa Rica 
and Guatemala south to Brazil. The 
almost triangular shape of the flowers 
is due to the one-sided inflation of the 
corolla tube. The vivid orange flowers 
of Hypocyrta nummularia, which is the 
only species now offered by dealers in 
the United States, look as if they have 
been “blown out” on one side. 

A hanging basket of H. nummularia 
presents a refined appearance, with its 


Codonanthe crassifolia has shiny 
leaves and iwvory-colored waxy 
flowers blotched with plum color 


many branching red stems and small, 
bright green leaves. The plant blooms 
in late winter and early spring and 
usually loses its leaves and goes into a 
resting period during the summer, only 
to leaf out and resume vigorous growth 
in the fall. Watering should be kept to a 
minimum during the resting period. 

Another curious growth habit of H. 
nummularia is the production of thick 
nodules in the stems near the tips. 
These areas, when cut from the plant 
and potted, root more readily than nor- 
mal tip cuttings. However, like all the 
trailing gesneriads, this plant is easy to 
multiply by cuttings of almost any part 
of the plant. 


A Curious Name 


Two Greek words, aischuno (to be 
ashamed) and anthos (a flower), were 
combined to name this plant, but its 
glowing flowers are nothing to be 
ashamed of, and the lovely trailing 
plants of aeschynanthus have been ad- 
mired and cultivated in England for a 
100 years. 

In Java and the Straits Settlements, 
it seems that aeschynanthus are grown 
hanging from the eaves of the thatched 
roofs of houses. In similar manner, these 
striking plants will glorify any window 
garden when grown trailing from a 
hanging basket. In Europe, however, 
they are trained upside-down in pots 
with the two to three foot long stems 
supported on a trellis. 

Recent catalogs of dealers in the 
United States show that eight species 
are obtainable here out of the more 
than 70 which have been described by 
botanists. These include the all time 
favorites Aeschynanthus lobbianus, A. 
pulcher and A. marmoratus (sometimes 
called A. zebrinus). The yellow-throat- 
ed, bright crimson flowers of A. pulcher 
arise from a bright green calyx tube, 
and those of A. lobbianus are similar, 
though they arise from a purple calyx. 
The blooms of A. marmoratus are less 
remarkable than the leaves, which are 
light green, striped with yellow bands. 


Richly Colored Blooms 

The flowers of the showy aeschy- 
nanthus (A. speciosus) are nearly four 
inches long, orange in color, with scarlet 
markings. The species A. grandiflorus, 
from India, has orange-scarlet flowers 
marked, with black on each corolla 
lobe, and A. longiflorus resembles A. 
speciosus, though the color is uniformly 
scarlet and the mouth contracted. A 
particularly compact aeschynanthus for 
pot culture is A. javanicus, which has 
bright red flowers streaked with yellow 
and a yellow mouth. 

Part Il, covering the culture of these 
five trailing gesneriads, will be published 
in the November issue of Horticulture. 
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Tree peony blooms are noted for their satiny texture 


Shading flowers from hot sun makes them last longer 


ediscovering Tree Peontes in Japan 


Minna LittMann, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


TREE PEONY GARDEN on the out- 
skirts of Yokohama attracts 
thousands of flower-loving Jap- 

anese every spring. Largest of its kind 
in Japan, it is the official test garden of 
the Japanese Tree Peony Society. Some 
1,000 specimen plants, representing 
about 300 varieties, were on display 
there this year. 

For a fee of 20 yen, or about six 
cents, visitors may feast their eyes on 
five acres of tree peony blooms during 
the month of May. Plants can easily 
be admired individually, for they are 
set five or six feet apart to assure the 
free air circulation they need. Curi- 
ously enough, the Japanese do admire 
them individually, appraising the artis- 
tic effect of the specimen as a whole 
and the special characteristics of stem 
and foliage, as well as bloom. Whether 
the plant is graceful and the foliage 
coarse or fine, slender or broad, green 
or bronze, light or dark, is as impor- 
tant as the hue, shape and texture of 
the flowers. 

Curved and rectangular beds of flow- 
ering plants can be viewed at close 
range from paths of packed earth. Laid 
out in a pattern resembling designs of 
large public rose gardens in this coun- 
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try, beds contain as many as 42 speci- 
mens each, usually three of a kind in a 
row. Visitors may have an over-all view 
of the garden from a surrounding ter- 
race. An overflow planting, suggesting 
a stage, fills a small upper area, which 
is reached by a short flight of steps. 

Each peony bed is outlined by a 
hedge of dwarf azaleas, which bloom 
lavishly with the peonies. After flow- 
ering, the azaleas are sheared flat, sides 
and top, but they respond by making 
glossy new growth in readiness for the 
next year. This compact 18-inch border 
contrasts effectively with the loose, 
deeply cut, vari-hued foliage of the 
peonies. The soil, of volcanic origin, 
is dark bluish gray, and natural wood- 
land surrounds the garden. 

This description of a famous tree 
peony garden is only part of a compre- 
hensive picture of this flower brought 
home by Marinus Vander Pol, nursery- 
man of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, from 
his initia] visit to the Flowery Kingdom 
two months ago. He flew to Japan in 
connection with his business as an im- 
porter and exporter of tree peonies, of 
whom there are only six in this country. 

Mr. Vander Pol’s self-assigned mis- 
sion was to gather facts and figures 


about culture and sources of supply, in 
Japan, of the tree peony, which he 
rates among the most artistic, long-lived 
and hardy of outdoor flowering plants. 
So easy to grow is it, and so free from 
pests that it requires but minimum 
attention. 

The tree peony enjoyed a consider- 
able vogue in American gardens be- 
tween 1880 and 1900, Mr. Vander 
Pol says, and then virtually disap- 
peared. Landscape architects seeking to 
add to their resources for developing 
interesting gardens are encouraging its 
return. In well-drained soils, it is hardy 
at 30 to 40° F. below zero without 
protection. 

Since its stems persist, unlike those 
of its deciduous relative, the herbaceous 
peony, it increases gradually in size 
through the years. More decorative as 
a plant, it has a wider range of colors, 
including true yellow and a wisteria 
blue not found in herbaceous kinds. 

Specimens, 50 to 70 years old, were 
pointed out to Mr. Vander Pol, while 
naturalists have reported seeing tree 
peony specimens in the wild in the 
Himalayas as much as 40 feet wide 
and 10 feet tall, which they estimated 
to be 200 to 250 years old. 
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Mr. Vander Pol’s on-the-spot survey 
was the first of its kind, he was told, to 
be made by any American. He visited 
40 out of Japan’s approximately 50 
peony farms, including the Sekikoji 
test garden at Tamamura in the “deep 
South” Nara prefecture and the Suka- 
gawa test garden in the Niigata district 
on the Japan Sea. Strictly utilitarian, 
beth contain about two acres each. 
Sukagawa, though small, is famous for 
its hybridizing and research. Mr. Van- 
der Pol was surprised to find peonies 
growing equally well in the various 
areas, despite differences of climate and 
soil. Blooms last better, however, he 
was told, in the cooler areas. 

Every Plot Recorded 

In land-scarce Japan, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture keeps a record to 
which every plot is put. Government 
co-operation and courtesy of the Japa- 
ness Tree Peony Society enabled Mr. 
Vander Pol to locate growers, large and 
small, without difficulty. He gathered 
information for the American Tree Pe- 
ony Society, the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society and the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation of 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania. 
He was indispensably assisted by a 
Japanese orchid grower, recommended 
by friends in this country, who accom- 
panied him as interpreter. 

The Japanese peony industry was all 
but wiped out in World War II and 
still has a long way to go to get back to 
the point it had attained in 1941, Mr. 
Vander Pol discovered. Confronted 
with the necessity of using every foot 
of arable land for food production, the 
government ordered war-time destruc- 
tion of all stock in nurseries and gar- 
dens devoted to ornamental plants. The 
Yokohama test garden, founded in 
1918, suffered the general fate, for it 
was uprooted and planted to vegetables. 

Fewer Varieties Now 

Tree peonies were spared only in 
palace and temple gardens, yet many 
prized varieties were lost entirely. The 
survivals have furnished a limited par- 
ent stock for reviving the industry, and 
growers, eager to get back into hybridiz- 
ing so that they may introduce new 
varieties, will need money to import 
basic stock and new hybrids from other 
countries. Some 1,000 varieties were 
cultivated in Japan before World War 
II. Now scarcely half that number are 
available. 

The peony farmers are in position to 
grow much stock from the varieties they 
have on hand. Getting new originations 
into production will take a longer time, 
however, according to Mr. Vander Pol. 
One year is needed for crossing, three 
years for the new hybrid to reach blos- 
soming size and another three to ob- 
serve its mature performance. 
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Japanese growers rely chiefly on the 
old single white herbaceous Paeonia 
albiflora for their root stock. It does not 
sucker and is 85 to 90 per cent respon- 
sive to grafting. Seed of this stock is 
sown as soon as ripe in open nursery 
rows. Plants are grown a mere two 
inches apart for two years. Stem buds 
from choice plants are then grafted 
onto the seedling roots, and root and 
graft are replanted and covered with 
soil in improvised coldframes. The 
smaller growers, whose only equipment 
is “a piece of land and a knife,” do this 
work in September, while growers with 
greenhouses do their grafting at any 
convenient season. 

Grafted plants are marketed, usually, 
at the two-year size. In this country, 
they are grown for at least another 
year, and often two or three years more, 
before offered to the trade. Specimens 
from which stems are cut for grafting 
become more prolific as mother plants 
each year. 

Though effects of the war still handi- 
cap Japanese peony growers, they re- 
tain important basic advantages, Mr. 
Vander Pol finds. These are knowledge 
and experience, an adaptable, natu- 
rally rich soil, favorable climatic con- 
ditions and low labor costs. 

A Family Affair 

Most of the peony-growing enter- 
prises are family affairs in which every 
member, from children to grandpar- 
ents, lends a hand. In this connection, 
the war brought about an important 
change. Redistribution of land has en- 
abled families, which formerly were 
sharecroppers, to become land owners. 
Thus they have a personal interest in 
raising quality plants, whereas many 
former land owners were merely mid- 
dlemen who cared nothing for peonies 
as such and whose attitude helped give 
Japanese exporters a reputation for be- 
ing unreliable. 

Mr. Vander Pol talked freely with 
important members of the Japanese 
Tree Peony Society. He stressed Amer- 
ican complaints as to confusion of 
nomenclature and stock that is not true 
to name. He was told this was in part 
traceable to different dialects prevail- 
ing in the various peony-growing belts 
and to an attitude of rugged individ- 
ualism. 

The tree peony, one of the flowers 
favored by the Japanese to represent 
spring, is used in niches in typical 
homes for plant arrangements that typ- 
ify the four seasons. Mrs. Takeko Ka- 
mito, who carries on the Yokohama 
test garden founded by her late hus- 
band, showed Mr. Vander Pol a choice 
kakemono panel, with a tree peony de- 
sign, which is hung in the niche in her 
home when peony arrangement is used 
in the spring. 








Mr. Vander Pol and Mr. Mura shown in 
the garden of the Tree Peony Society 


s tor Mieneticaall 
got Ne, 


Beds of tree peonies in this show gar- 
den in Japan are bordered with azaleas 


Mr. Jitaro Nagao, president, and Mrs. 
T. Kamito, vice-president of the Society 
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Low growing yews, dwarf pines, azaleas, rose daphne, mountain laurel and rock plants break the monotony of this slope 


ls Your Problem a Slope? 


Dr. Artuur T. Vierte., Syracuse, New York 


MORE 
sites 


ODAY MORE AND homes 

are being built on which 

have major changes in elevation. 
In the first place, this is a trend which 
is likely to continue because in many 
cities and suburban areas most of the 
level sites are already occupied. Sec- 
ondly, there is a growing awareness 
by home-owners of the dramatic value 
of hillside locations and a new ap- 
preciation of. the aesthetic possibilities 
of changes of level. In fact, the popu- 
larity of split level homes is evidence 
enough. Uneven topography, however, 
is an asset only if it is thoughtfully 
handled. 

Many home-owners have found that 
gravity and water acting on improperly 
planned slopes can require endless 
maintenance with little resulting re- 
ward. In some cases, the necessary 
remedy is regrading, in others, merely 
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the proper selection of plants. Which- 
ever the case, there is no need for dis- 


couragement. 
variety of 


This is how the cottage of Mr. 


with the great 
earth-moving 


Today 
available 


and Mrs. 


Charles Hayes looked before they under- 


took 


the planting of their sloping lot 


equipment, grade changes are practical 
from the cost standpoint. Successful 
planting is possible by using a wide 
selection of suitable plant materials. 

We all know that if sand is heaped 
into a pile it will form a mound with 
sloping sides. The exact slope is deter- 
mined by the material and will con- 
sistently reassert itself each time the 
sand comes to rest. Clay has one angle 
of repose and silt another. 

Any attempt to make a free stand- 
ing earth bank of any kind of soil 
steeper than its own particular natural 
slope is likely to fail through the ac- 
tion of gravity. A sand castle is illus- 
trative of what can be expected. A 
child may temporarily defy the forces 
of nature by tamping and moistening, 
but sooner or later the walls come 
tumbling down. 

Under conditions of normal 
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surface drainage, it is generally safe 
to assume that a bank of any type of 
soil will stand firm against gravity if 
the surface slope does not drop more 
than foot for each two feet of 
horizontal distance. This steepness is 
comparable to that assumed by a plank 
laid flush along a stairway, having six- 
inch risers and 12-inch treads. 

[The impracticability of 
slopes is shown by the fact that high- 
way departments now try to avoid back 
slopes which exceed a slope of two to 
one. It might also be said that a pitch 
of this slope appears steep. In fact, 
power mowing of turfed areas is con 
even on_ lesser 


one 


steeper 


sidered impractical 
slopes. In this case, the steepest limit 
is a slope with three feet of horizontal 
distance for each one foot of rise. 

In most instances, slopes can be 
planned in a simple and _ straightfor- 
ward manner. Occasionally, however, 
complications will arise. If insufficient 
space exists to accommodate a two to 
one slope, walls or a combination of 
walls and slopes are the answer. When 
wet spots due to springs are present, 
either flattened still 


slopes must be 


further or underground drainage must 
be installed. Agriculture tile, placed in 
gravel filled trenches designed to pick 
up and carry water to an outlet, is a 


common way to deal with an antic- 
ipated loss in stability due to excess 


moisture. 


The interior stability of slopes has 
nothing to do with surface erosion. 
Interior failure is due to gravity, the 
force which produces caving-in or slid- 
ing of comparatively large volumes of 
material. The factors involved in sur- 
face erosion can, for the most part, 
be considered distinct and seem simple 
when listed. 

1. The greater the quantity of water 

that is permitted to reach a slope at its 
upper end, the greater is the possible 
erosion. Planned grading, drains and 
diversion channels at the top of a slope 
are desirable. 
2. The longer the slope the greater 
the erosion. Terraces introduced at 
intervals slow down water and dis- 
sipate its scouring potential. 

3. The steeper the slope the greater 
the erosion. Gentle slopes permit more 
surface absorption, which, together 
with a slower rate of water travel, 
lessens the amount of scouring. 

4. The more impervious the soil 
the greater the erosion. A good depth 
of porous soil will increase absorp- 
tion, thus diminishing the quantity of 
surface water with a decrease in 
scouring. 

5. The more polished the surface 
(the more it is fine-graded to a smooth 
surface) the greater the surface erosion. 
Surfaces with a rough texture, even 
though the sweep of the grade is gen- 
erally even, will slow down water, in- 


Evergreen Euonymus, spreading juniper 
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crease absorption and lessen scouring. 
If for appearance sake the slope is 
carefully tailored, a mulch can be ap- 
plied to protect the surface until per- 
manent plant materials are introduced. 
Plants increase absorption and prevent 
scouring. 

Although in formal situations one 
instinctively fashions a slope in the 
form of a straight line this treatment 
is somewhat im contrast to slopes 
found in nature. The forces that work 
on all slopes tend, through compara- 
tively long periods, to form a cross 
section which is softened by curves. 
Thus slopes untouched by man _ have 
cut-back rounded tops and filled in 
rounded bases. The result is a natural, 
pleasing sweep of line. Landscape ar- 
chitects often follow this pattern in 
informal, naturalistic developments. 

Highway departments are beginning 
to abandon straight slopes and are sub- 
stituting gentle reverse curves because 
of the maintenance economies inherent 
in them. This so called “S” curve cross 
section, with its rounding off angular 
intersections of planes, eliminates a 
major starting point of erosion. 

In deciding upon a plan of action 
with regard to a change in earth form 
several additional points must be con- 
sidered. 

Part II of this story will appear in the 
November issue of Honticuttune. 











Low growing yews, dwarf pines, azaleas, rose daphne, mountain laurel and rock plants break the monotony of this slope 


l/s Your Problem a Slope? 


Dr. Artuur T. Vierte., Syracuse, New York 


MORE 
sites 


ODAY MORE AND homes 

are being built on which 

have major changes in elevation. 
In the first place, this is a trend which 
is likely to continue because in many 
cities and suburban areas most of the 
level sites are already occupied. Sec- 
ondly, there is a growing awareness 
by home-owners of the dramatic value 
of hillside locations and a new ap- 
preciation of the aesthetic possibilities 
of changes of level. In fact, the popu- 
larity of split level homes is evidence 
enough. Uneven topography, however, 
is an asset only if it is thoughtfully 
handled. 

Many home-owners have found that 
gravity and water acting on improperly 
planned slopes can require endless 
maintenance with little resulting re- 
ward. In some cases, the necessary 
remedy is regrading, in others, merely 
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the proper selection of plants. Which- 
ever the case, there is no need for dis- 
couragement. Today with the great 
variety of available earth-moving 


This is how the cottage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hayes looked before they under- 
took the planting of their sloping lot 


equipment, grade changes are practical 
from the cost standpoint. Successful 
planting is possible by using a wide 
selection of suitable plant materials. 

We all know that if sand is heaped 
into a pile it will form a mound with 
sloping sides. The exact slope is deter- 
mined by the material and will con- 
sistently reassert itself each time the 
sand comes to rest. Clay has one angle 
of repose and silt another. 

Any attempt to make a free stand- 
ing earth bank of any kind of soil 
steeper than its own particular natural 
slope is likely to fail through the ac- 
tion of gravity. A sand castle is illus- 
trative of what can be expected. A 
child may temporarily defy the forces 
of nature by tamping and moistening, 
but sooner or later the walls come 
tumbling down. 

Under conditions of normal sub- 
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surface drainage, it is generally safe 
to assume that a bank of any type of 
soil will stand firm against gravity if 
the surface slope does not drop more 
than foot for each two feet of 
horizontal distance. This steepness is 
comparable to that assumed by a plank 
laid flush along a stairway, having six- 
inch risers and 12-inch treads. 

The impracticability of 
slopes is shown by the fact that high- 
way departments now try to avoid back 
slopes which exceed a slope of two to 
one. It might also be said that a pitch 
of this slope appears steep. In fact, 
power mowing of turfed areas is con- 
even on_ lesser 


one 


steeper 


sidered impractical 
slopes. In this case, the steepest limit 
is a slope with three feet of horizontal 
distance for each one foot of rise. 

In most instances, slopes can be 
planned in a simple and _ straightfor- 
ward manner. Occasionally, however, 
complications will arise. If insufficient 
space exists to accommodate a two to 
one slope, walls or a combination of 
walls and slopes are the answer. When 
wet spots due to springs are present, 
slopes must be either flattened still 
further or underground drainage must 
be installed. Agriculture tile, placed in 
gravel filled trenches designed to pick 
up and carry water to an outlet, is a 
common way to deal with an antic- 
ipated loss in stability due to excess 
moisture. 


The interior stability of slopes has 
nothing to do with surface erosion. 
Interior failure is due to gravity, the 
force which produces caving-in or slid- 
ing of comparatively large volumes of 
material. The factors involved in sur- 
face erosion can, for the most part, 
be considered distinct and seem simple 
when listed. 

1. The greater the quantity of water 

that is permitted to reach a slope at its 
upper end, the greater is the possible 
erosion. Planned grading, drains and 
diversion channels at the top of a slope 
are desirable. 
2. The longer the slope the greater 
the erosion. Terraces introduced at 
intervals slow down water and dis- 
sipate its scouring potential. 

3. The steeper the slope the greater 
the erosion. Gentle slopes permit more 
surface absorption, which, together 
with a slower rate of water travel, 
lessens the amount of scouring. 

4. The more impervious the soil 
the greater the erosion. A good depth 
of porous soil will increase absorp- 
tion, thus diminishing the quantity of 
surface water with a decrease in 
scouring. 

5. The more polished the surface 
(the more it is fine-graded to a smooth 
surface) the greater the surface erosion. 
Surfaces with a rough texture, even 
though the sweep of the grade is gen- 
erally even, will slow down water, in- 


crease absorption and lessen scouring. 
If for appearance sake the slope is 
carefully tailored, a mulch can be ap- 
plied to protect the surface until per- 
manent plant materials are introduced. 
Plants increase absorption and prevent 
scouring. 

Although in formal situations one 
instinctively fashions a slope in the 
form of a straight line this treatment 
is somewhat in contrast to slopes 
found in nature. The forces that work 
on all slopes tend, through compara- 
tively long periods, to form a cross 
section which is softened by curves. 
Thus slopes untouched by man have 
cut-back rounded tops and filled in 
rounded bases. The result is a natural, 
pleasing sweep of line. Landscape ar- 
chitects often follow this pattern in 
informal, naturalistic developments. 

Highway departments are beginning 
to abandon straight slopes and are sub- 
stituting gentle reverse curves because 
of the maintenance economies inherent 
in them. This so called “S” curve cross 
section, with its rounding off angular 
intersections of planes, eliminates a 
major starting point of erosion. 

In deciding upon a plan of action 
with regard to a change in earth form 
several additional points must be con- 
sidered. 

Part II of this story will appear in the 
November issue of Horticu.tune. 
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Evergreen Euonymus, spreading juniper and mat forming pachysandra solve the problem of this slope effectively 
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Far-famed edelweiss, seen growing here on a craggy cliff in its native habitat, 
is an alpine that grows easily in rock gardens provided it has good drainage. 


I Grow My Alpines from Seed 


Doretta Klaber, Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


ANY AMATEUR GARDENERS 
feel that growing alpines from 
seed is a difficult and com- 

plicated procedure, not to be attempted 
in the home garden. I myself have 
grown thousands of alpines here in my 
Pennsylvania garden, and find that 
raising them from seed is both a simple 
and pleasant pastime. 

The first, and one of the most im- 
portant steps, is to purchase seed from 
the most reliable sources. Usually it ar- 
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rives in the late fall or early winter, 
and as soon as it comes, I place it in 
glass preserve jars, with rubber sealing 
rings so that they can be tightly closed. 
The jars are then placed on a shelf in 
the refrigerator, where they remain 
until late winter, usually until the first 
good thaw in February. On a mild day, 
the seed is taken out and a label made 
for each packet. 

The next step is to plant the seed in 
coldframes. For this purpose, ashes or 


stones are placed at the bottom of the 
coldframes, before they are filled with 
my rock garden mixture of soil, which 
is a loose sandy compost, plus a half 
inch of the same soil sifted over the top 
and smoothed off. 

To sow the seed, I first make rows 
by pressing a slat into the soft soil, al- 
lowing about two inches between rows. 
After inserting the label at the back of 
the row, I shake the seed delicately out 
of its packet and spread it so it will not 
be too thick. 

If the seed is very fine, I press it into 
the soil. If larger, so that it is easily 
visible, I sprinkle sand over it until 
hidden from view, and then I press it 
down. Next the soil surface is sprinkled 
with a fine spray until it is thoroughly 
wet, and covered with two layers of 
newspapers. Lastly, the glass is placed 
on the coldframes. 


Check Your Coldframe 

Every day I examine the coldframes 
to see that there are no marauding 
creatures present and that the soil is 
still moist. As soon as the first green 
sprouts appear, the newspaper is re- 
moved from that row. Thereafter, I wa- 
ter daily, or twice a day, if the weather 
turns hot and dry. It is important not 
to allow the little shoots to dry out. 

My coldframes, which are home- 
made, are not too tight so they never 
need additional airing. When the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle, they 
are moved into a nursery bed, where 
they are spaced an inch to three inches 
apart, depending on their probable 
growth, and cultivated, watered and 
weeded until large enough to go into 
the rock garden. 


Two to Ten Weeks 

Most of the seeds require two to 
eight weeks to germinate, though some 
take longer. I do not change the soil in 
the frames, but any moss that collects 
is removed. Fresh soil, however, is 
added each season. Sometimes, long 
dormant seed will show up a year or 
two later, but if you start with fresh 
seed, this is not likely to happen. 

When the weather turns warm, the 
glass covers are removed and slat covers 
put on to provide shade and _ protect 
the seedlings from two or four footed 
creatures. The covers are left on as 
long as there are any seedlings in the 
coldframes. 

It is interesting to dwell for a while 
on the reasons for following this proce- 
dure with alpines. Since the seed is 
accustomed to lying under the snow 
all winter, it is placed in the refrigera- 
tor where conditions are similar. It is 
planted out in February, or March at 
the latest, to allow for the alternate 
freezing and thawing it would receive 
in its native habitat. 

Turn to page 528 
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To plant roses dig a large - ' Add some soil to hole, tamp 
hole and spread out roots The corner of a garage is always a good spot for a climber and mound with 6-8” of soil 


LVow’s The Time Lo Plant Your Roses 


Hybrid teas and floribundas combine effectively with tree roses in small or large plantings in home gardens 
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Narcissus Moulin Rouge 


Pushkinia libanotica 


ARDENING becomes a 
C. more enjoyable and ex- 
citing adventure when we 
try new plants. No garden, 
however small, is so limited 
for space that room cannot 
be found for some of the 
dainty and unusual bulbous 
flowers which are avidly 
described in the bulb deal- 
ers’ catalogs these days. The 
double onarcissus Moulin 
Rouge shown above is one 
of thousands of varieties 
which deserve to be better 
known. Likewise the dainty 
pushkinia is an ideal subject 
for the home garden and for 
an unusual flower arrange- 
ment. 





Plant them now for your 


spring garden pageant 


It’s bulb planting time for home gardeners everywhere. 
Take advantage of these warm autumn days to plan 
your spring borders and make them lavish with color. 


Tulips are so varied in their color, in their height and in their time of bloom that 
you can enjoy six weeks of pleasure from these gay spring-flowering bulbs by selecting 
your favorite varieties from the various classes. These include the early singles and 
doubles, the cottage varieties, the lily-flowered kinds, the breeders, the Darwins, the 
showy late double forms and the fascinating species. Check your favorite catalog again 
to refresh your memory. Plant them in groups, keeping in mind your favorite color 
scheme. 

Hyacinths bring us the sweet fragrance which makes our working hours in spring 
gardens so pleasant and enjoyable. There is no need to use them in formal beds, for 
they can be planted in clumps among low-growing perennials, in the foreground of 
your shrub border or in irregular masses wherever space permits. The second and 
third years after flowering, the spikes are usually small and not graceful and lend a 
colorful touch to a bouquet or arrangement. 
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nocusEs show to best advantage when planted in 
& small groups and in generous drifts. In addition to 
the showy, large-flowered Dutch hybrids available in 
white, yellow, lavender and purple, there are many 
species which are distinctive and charming and well 
worth growing. 


Many of the species tulips, including the dainty yellow- 
flowered Tulipa tarda shown above, deserve to be more 
widely planted. They are ideally suited to rock gardens 
or the foreground of a shrub border where they can be 
tucked in among ground covers. 


Daffodils are always most pleasing when planted in 
broad, irregular masses to suggest the idea of naturaliz- 
ing. Once established, they can be left undisturbed for 
many years when grown in sod. 
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ORTICULTURALLY SPEAKING, 
Mexico is a country of great in- 
trigue because its varying alti- 

tudes give it a wide climatic range. 
This results in an extremely varied 
plant life, including both tropical and 
temperate kinds that come from all 
over the world. 

When I was in Mexico City during 
the month of February, a metropolis 
which boasts an elevation of 7,415 
feet, I was intrigued by the pepper 
trees, which were then weighted heav- 
ily with colorful clusters of pinkish ber- 
ries. Also fascinating were the many 
kinds of palms, though I like them 
best when planted along an avenue, 
for then their stately dignity is dis- 
played at its fullest. 

rhe royal palm, so aptly called “The 
Queen”, and the talipot palm, known 
as “The King”, are striking when used 
together. Along the Acapulco coast, 
tempered by the breezes from the 
ocean, they curve and sway, fanning 
the winds with their great fronds. In 
courtyards or patios, their sleek trunks 
clear the heights to reach the light 
above, where their enormous leaf 
forms stand out in intricate designs 
against a blue, or moonlit, sky. About 
their trunks yellow jasmine, allaman- 
das or even roses often clamber. 

The Spanish arches of these enclo- 
sures form excellent backgrounds for 
vines, and on them in great profu- 
sion are bougainvilleas in flamboyant 
oranges, red and purples. The many 
potted plants act as reminders that we 
might use them more freely in our own 
gardens. In containers of many kinds 
are soft blue plumbago, begonias, ivy- 
leaved geraniums, periwinkles, coleus, 
crotons and fancy-leaved caladiums. 

At Fortin de las Flores, I saw olean- 
ders, hibiscus, dwarf poincianas and 
poinsettias. Among them crept the 
flame vines, uniting them with the 
lower growing dahlias, gaillardias, cal- 
endulas, hemerocallis, sultanas, cannas, 
poppies and ageratum, which I grow 
in my garden. 

The change in plant life from Mex- 
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Land of 
Varied Plant Life 


Inez Turner Burkett, Cleveland, Ohio 


ico City to Acapulco was from pine 
forests to the agave, or century plant, 
of the lower plains. The great cactus 
that prevail denote a spirit which is 
truly Mexican. This is a plant which 
has many uses. The unfermented juices 
have a rich vitamin content, but more 
popular is “pulque”, the native alco- 
holic drink. Maguey, the crop that is 
grown in the fields, requires seven 
years to reach maturity before it is 
harvested. Corn, which plays so great a 
part in the history and life of Mexico, 
is planted between the rows. 


Fuchsias 
are favorite plants 


Near Pueblo there were orchards of 
peach, apricot and apples, as well as 
English walnut and almond groves. 
Castor oil bean plants grew into trees, 
with their exotic leaf patterns silhou- 
etted against the sky. When I was 
there, farmers were harvesting large 
fields of garlic, which is used to add 
high flavor to many chopped foods. 

In the branches of trees along the 
roadsides were great masses of brome- 
liads and orchids, looking much the 
way mistletoe does in our southern 
states. Spanish moss also hung grace- 
fully from the branches of trees. 

The tropical garden surrounding the 
hotel at Tehuacan was lush with ba- 
nana and citrus trees, loquats and 
jacarandas. Climbing roses and golden 
chalice vines softened the buildings, 
while daturas, in shrub form, were 
smothered with large, white, lily-like 


flowers. Bamboo and pandanus also 
grew lushly, and in the fields all 
around, sugar cane, gloriously tasseled, 
weaved back and forth in the slightest 
breeze. 

In one section of the hotel garden 
we found Queen Anne's lace and bor- 
age. Here, too, the tree trunks were 
covered with a grey coat of lichens, 
and the coffee trees, laden with berries, 
were surrounded by banana plants to 
give them the shade needed to produce 
quality coffee. The topiary specimens 
which adorned many private gardens 
seemed so out of character after seeing 
maguey. 

Great Indian laurels, with their 
spreading, long-armed branches, gave 
welcome shade from the heat of the 
sun. In full bloom were the mango 
trees, with their unusual flower pat- 
tern, and the African tulip trees, with 
their large, cup-shaped flowers of deep 
orange, heavily ladening the branches. 

The rice paddies here were unusual. 
Their flowing, free-form patterns, with 
built-up earth dams dividing the sec- 
tions and retaining in each the neces- 
sary water supply, were in the manner 
of contour farming. Roadways were gay 
with morning-glories, which heavily 
draped the shrubs and trees, and a 
wild clematis, with fluffy seed heads, 
also blanketed the plants on which it 
grew. 

The city of Taxco and jacaranda 
trees will always be synonymous, since 
the great hillside on which this city 
clings was purple with the bloom of 
the jacaranda. Small private gardens 
dotted the hillside enroute to the plaza, 
where the cathedral and the famous 
silver shops are located. This is a proud 
city where all building must conform 
with the original style of architecture. 

Picturesque Acapulco, situated on a 
deep blue bay, is renowned for its sun- 
sets. Returning to Mexico City we vis- 
ited Chapultpec Castle, with its lovely 
gardens, which in their day were the 
joy of Carlotta and Maximilian. We 
saw the palace of Justice, with the fa- 

Turn to page 527 
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Young Trees and Shrubs in Drought 


INCE the George Landis Arboretum 
was started six years ago, we have 
had three summers of extreme 

drought. The plantings, all young and 
susceptible, have served as a compact 
laboratory in which to observe the abil- 
ity of many kinds of trees and shrubs 
to withstand dryness under field con- 
ditions. At the same time, we have 
learned how to spot specimens that are 
in danger and what some _ practical 
methods for saving them are. 

Some of these facts may be of value 
to home-owners who are naturalizing 
waste spots on the edges of their prop- 
erty. Likewise, city dwellers with sum- 
mer places, who visit them only on 
week-ends and wish to preserve what 
they have planted may find this infor- 
mation helpful. 

The plants here range from two- 
year-old seedlings, recently set out from 
the sun pit, to young trees that are 
head high. Obviously the smaller and 
more shallow rooted the plant, the less 
resistant it is to drought. Yet this re- 
sistance is extremely variable with 
different plants. For instance, a five- 
year-old specimen of Asiatic sweetleaf 
(Symplocos paniculata) might die 
more quickly than a_ two-year-old 
cotoneaster. 

Of all the plants, the birches ap- 
pear to be the most susceptible to 
drought, particularly the Asiatic spe- 
cies, though the native types are af- 
fected almost as much. Our experience 
has shown that even in an ordinary 
season, a very young birch cannot 
withstand more than two or three weeks 
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The pin oak thrives without watering 
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Frep Lape, Esperance, New York 


of drought without attention. In addi- 
tion, I have observed that in the most 
severe droughts, leaves of the native 
canoe birch (Betula papyrifera) have 
always been the first to turn yellow 
and fall, even on old trees. 

Since the birch is so susceptible, you 
will probably wonder why it manages 
to reproduce itself so readily here in 
the northeast. The answer is one of 
nature’s oldest methods of survival, 
that of superiority in numbers. In their 
native habitat, birches seed them- 
selves almost like grass, and out of the 
many that die, more than enough sur- 
vive. Unfortunately it is a method 
which the gardener cannot use. 

Another susceptible group is the 
magnolias, both the Asiatic and the 
American species. Since our plants 
were given rather moist locations, we 
tended to ignore them at first, think- 
ing the drought would not yet be felt 
there. As a result we lost a few valuable 
specimens. Though the ground had not 
thoroughly dried out, the sudden 
change from a very moist to a semi- 
arid footing was enough to kill a plant 
not well established. 

Of all the shrubs, Asiatic sweetleaf 
has caused the most trouble. Newly 
transplanted specimens are apt to 
wither and shed their leaves in any 
ordinary dry spell, though they may 
recover under treatment. However, in 
the severe drought of the summer of 
1955, even older and well established 
plants were constantly in danger. 

Beech, particularly varieties of the 
European beech (Fagus sylvatica), 


Cedar of Lebanon does well on neglect 


both the weeping and the tricolor, were 
somewhat troublesome if specimens 
were small and not well established. 
Deeper rooted plants seemed resistant. 

Fortunately, two of the most com- 
monly used groups in the home 
grounds, the oaks and many members 
of the rose family, proved very re- 
sistant. In fact, I do not believe we 
lost a single oak. Even small, two- and 
three-year-old seedlings, almost lost in 
grass and neither watered nor mulched, 
came through successfully. 

Then, too, many members of the 
rose family, including apples, crab-ap- 
ples, peaches, cherries, spireas, fire- 
thorns and cotoneasters, faired equally 
well. We lost two crab-apples out of 
perhaps 50, one plant of Prunus 
serrula, which had never been healthy, 
and a few seedling cotoneasters, which 
were neglected. It was a small loss com- 
pared with the great numbers which 
survived. 

Almost equally as resistant are the 
maples, though a few of the smaller 
Asiatic varieties required watching. 
Older plants, mulched but not watered, 
showed no damage. Of the deciduous 
shrubs, lilacs, buckthorns, brooms and 
the Russian olive suffered little. 

The evergreens, of course, were a 
major problem. Since most of them 
come from temperate and fairly moist 
climates, they resent hot sun and dry 
winds and soil. Most suspectible, the 
spruces and the firs, needed constant 
attention, even plants that were three 
and four feet high. 

Turn to page 526 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums Are Hardy 


Joun S. GaLtacner, Middletown, Connecticut 


ECENTLY, at a garden club meet- 

ing, a member confided to me: 

I don’t care for chrysanthe- 

mums.” Then, almost as though 

speaking to herself she added: “They 
just won't grow for me.” 

As she looked at a vari-colored ar- 
ray of potted mums which decorated 
the room, there was an expression that 
revealed she did like them and _ that 
she would enjoy growing them if only 
they would, as she undoubtedly felt, 
cooperate. She is one of many, I know, 
since each year I answer a myriad of 
questions about the failure of chry- 
santhemums to grow and flower prop- 
erly. 

In spite of this seeming lack of suc- 
cess this Sino-Jap flower, which we 
grow in our gardens, is among the top 
six or seven favorite perennials and 
the only one which is in its flowering 
prime in the autumn. It is also one of 
the easiest to grow if you understand 
and give it the conditions it needs. 
Though these needs are specific, they 
are not difficult to provide. 

Lack of hardiness is the most com- 
mon criticism of the backyard gar- 
dener. Nevertheless, it is one of the 
easiest difficulties to overcome. First of 
all, it is essential to be certain that 
your plants are hardy garden varieties 
and not greenhouse types. 


Choose with a Purpose 
look for 


when 


In addition to hardiness, 
the following characteristics 
choosing chrysanthemum varieties: 

1. Architectural Quality—this is 
concerned with the shape and size of 
the plant. Dwarfest are the popularly 
known cushion mums, though the 
name, azaleamum, refers to this same 
type. Cushion mums form low, shapely, 
rounded masses, broader than they are 
tall, with relatively small formal flow- 
ers, though varieties have larger 
blooms. All are useful in rock gardens 
or as border plants in front of taller 
annuals and perennials. 

2. Size and Shape of Flower—a 
myriad of choices is possible, varying 
from the inch, or smaller, button 
types to the 10-inch expanse of the 
(disbudded) exhibition types. The var- 
iation of bloom of some of the popular 
types is shown on the opposite page. 

3. Time of Bloom—an_ unbeliev- 
ably wide range is available, covering 
several months of the growing season. 

4. Color—what you choose de- 
pends on your taste. Remember, how- 
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ever, that a mass planting of two or 
three harmonizing or complementary 
colors is far more effective than a jum- 
ble of unrelated colors. 

I suspect that nearly as Many mums 
are planted in the fall as in the spring, 
if not more. Either time is good, 
though spring is safer for the begin- 
ner, who does not know how to handle 
plants in the fall. One advantage of 
fall planting is that it affords an op- 
portunity to make a personal selection 
of types and colors from plants in 
bloom. 

No matter how many discouraging 
experiences you have had in the past 
with fall planting, I suggest that you 
try it again, but with the following 
procedure. 


Lift Plants Carefully 


After the flowers have passed their 
prime, lift the plants, keeping the soil 
intact, and set them on top of the 
ground in a well drained protected 
spot. Against the south, east or west 
side of a building or wall is ideal. 
Cut off the tops to within an inch of 
the ground and cover the plants with 
about four inches of coarse straw or 
salt hay. 

This procedure I have repeated with 
success, and the reason behind it is that 
mums resent standing in water-soaked 
soil, where the alternate freezing and 
thawing do irreparable harm to the 
roots. On top of the ground, they are 
free of this excess water and survive 
remarkably well. 

This practice also serves another 
useful purpose. Unlike peonies, which 
may be left undisturbed in the same 
spot for eight or 10 years, chrysanthe- 
mums require re-setting every year to 
produce vigorous, floriferous plants. 
There are two reasons for this. 

One, root aphids and nematodes 
Ceel worms) will sap the life from the 
roots of plants which are established 
for any length of time. Two, plants 
are more productive when grown 
from voung, vigorous divisions or cut- 
tings rather than allowed to grow 
woody at the base. 

Side shoots, taken from old clumps 
in May or early June and washed 
carefully, will produce desirable 
plants. Better still are plants started 
from cuttings (see diagram), taken 
any time from early to late spring and 
rooted in a mixture of equal parts of 
sand and peat. Take the new tip 
growth when shoots are five or six 


inches tall. A length of three to four 
inches is convenient, but remove all 
the leaves from the lower half. Then 
dip the end of the cutting in a rooting 
hormone and insert it in a hole made 
in the rooting mixture with a pencil. 

If you are making several cuttings, 
space them two or three inches apart 
and firm the rooting mixture around 
them before watering thoroughly. If 
you have a small number of cuttings, 
they can be rooted in a clay bulb pan. 

The next step is to place the con- 
tainer in a receptacle of water in a 
semi-shaded place. This method of 
watering will minimize any danger 
from damping off or other fungus in- 
fection, and as soon as new growth 
begins to show withhold water gradu- 
ally unless plants show signs of wilt- 
ing. Remove the receptacle containing 
water and from now on water cut- 
tings from above. 

Within a month or six weeks, de- 
pending on the temperature and other 
growing conditions, they will be ready 
to transfer to the coldframe or box 
that is covered with glass, where the 
essential humidity may be provided. 
Gradually increase the ventilation by 
raising the sash or panes of glass to 
harden them off, so that the new 
plants may be set in the garden in late 
May or early June. 

Prepare Soil Deeply 

When planting, remember _ that 
chrysanthemums make vigorous roots 
which are gross feeders, so prepare the 
soil deeply, at least to 18 inches, for 
best resuits. A suitable formula con- 
sists of two parts soil, two parts peat, 
one part sand and one part rotted or 
processed cow manure. Better even 
than the manure, is one of the new 
completely organic fertilizers with trace 
elements, which are now coming into 
the market. Then for each plant, work 
in a handful of either bonemeal or 
superphosphate. Such a soil will be 
light and friable and contain enough 
food to give the plants a good start. 

When setting the plants, place 
them slightly deeper (an inch or so) 
than they were in the coldframes or 
boxes and firm the soil well, leaving a 
depression around the stem for water- 
ing. Avoid placing too close or too near 
other plants because they need a space 
to develop fully without crowding. 

At first, plants will need watering 
every other day, but once established, 
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Increasing Plants Under 
fluorescent Lights 


Cuartes W. Goucet, 


Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


MATEUR GARDENERS are always 
interested in propagating plants 
from cuttings or from seed. In 

the average home this is not always pos- 

sible because generally not enough light 
is available. 

When fluorescent lights came into 
use as a new method for growing plants 
amateur gardeners without facilities 
found that they could grow plants from 
cuttings or seed in large enough quan- 
tities to suit their needs. 

Before the actual use of fluorescent 
lighting indoor gardeners often  ob- 
served that potted plants grew well un- 
der the light of incandescent bulbs. 
They also observed that if larger bulbs 
were used to produce more light, they 
would generate too much heat, which 
burned the foliage of plants or caused 
it to dry out. At the same time, the 
high cost of this method was far too 
impractical. 

Using “Cold” Light 

The fluorescent light, as compared 
to the incandescent bulb, was the an- 
swer to this need, because it provided a 
cold” light at a low cost of operation. 
Not only could it be brought close to 
young plants without danger of burn- 
ing the foliage, but lamps with maxi- 
mum candle power could be used. 

When fluorescent lights were first 
used to increase plants, the very simple 
method of suspending a fluorescent 
lamp over a table of cuttings or sown 
seeds was commonly practiced. Easy 
and inexpensive, the method is still 
used today, though it has its faults in 
that plants are subjected to air cur- 
rents and drafts, while they often dry 
out excessively because humidity can- 
not be controlled. 

Then, a better way to control tem- 
perature and humidity was found by 
using a large wooden box with a hinged 
cover. Long, fluorescent tubes were 
placed under the cover to provide light 
on the plants placed 15 to 18 inches 
away. Most boxes of this type are sus- 
pended from four legs, set 20 or more 
inches from the floor, with the result 
that the space underneath is wasted. 

Instead of this box, the amateur gar- 
dener can either build himself or have 
a carpenter build a modern greenhouse 
cabinet in his cellar or other suitable 
place in his home. Such a cabinet 
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makes use of all the floor space it occu- 
pies and offers at least three times the 
growing area of a box of the same 
dimension. In addition, the many door 
openings provide an efficient means of 
controlling temperature and humidity 
through proper ventilation and air cir- 
culation. 

Since most seeds germinate better in 
the dark, the cabinet contains a ger- 
minating chamber in the top, which 
makes use of the heat from below. An 
ozone lamp, installed on the cover of 
the germinating chamber, helps to pre- 
vent the formation of mold in the en- 
tire unit. 

Once the seedlings in the germinat- 
ing chamber begin to appear, the flats 
are removed and placed on the wooden 
conveyors inside the cabinet. The slid- 
ing doors on the side make all parts of 
the cabinet easily accessible. Plants that 
need considerable heat (80° F. or 
more), such as melons, should be 
placed on the upper conveyor, while 
those requiring less, do better on the 
floor conveyor, because there may be as 
much as 10 degrees difference between 
the upper and lower levels. The four 
conveyors will hold about 30, 10 x 12- 
inch flats when completely filled, mak- 
ing ample room for even the most 
ambitious gardener. 


Why Plants Become Soft 


The ambitious gardener must, how- 
ever, plan for the time when the plants 
may out-grow the cabinet or when addi- 
tional seedlings must be moved down 
from the germinating chamber. Plants 
that are allowed to grow too long under 
fluorescent lights tend to become soft 
and spindly due to the quality and low 
intensity of the light. 

If you realize that there may be as 
many as 10,000 candle power out- 
doors on a very bright day, you can 
readily understand that 200 or 300 
candle power produced by fluorescent 
lights is very weak by comparison. Such 
a difference between artificial and natu- 
ral lighting is partially compensated for 
by exposing the plants to “cold” light 
24 hours around the clock. 

Since the quality of fluorescent light- 
ing is much different from sunlight, 
the transition from the indoors to the 
outdoors must be gradual to insure best 
results. Plants grown under fluorescent 


lights become yellow and grow very 
rapidly when exposed suddenly to di- 
rect rays from the sun. 

To eliminate the hazards of the 
change from indoors to out, a small 
supplementary hotbed with heat con- 
trol is almost a necessity. Seedlings are 
moved from the cabinet to the hotbed 
when they are about three to four 
inches tall, though the temperature of 
the hotbed must be approximately the 
same as that of the cabinet before plants 
are moved in it. After setting them in 
the hotbed, shade from direct sunlight 
for several days by covering with slats, 
lattice work or thin cloth. 


Reduce the Temperature 

Once the plants become acclimated 
to their new conditions, the tempera- 
ture in the hotbed can be gradually re- 
duced until it approximates outdoor 
temperatures, though it must not get 
below 50° F. After the seedlings have 
become adjusted to outside conditions, 
they may be planted in the garden or 
placed in improvised coldframes if the 
danger of frost persists. Plants pro- 
duced by this progressive method can 
equal those in a small greenhouse. 

The greenhouse cabinet is  con- 
structed mainly of one-fourth inch 
temperboard supported by one-inch- 
lumber of various widths. (See dia- 
gram). Temperboard eliminates the 
need for many supports around doors 
and openings because it is hard and 
strong. At the same time, it provides 
good insulation for heat loss, as well as 
a smooth, attractive walnut finish for 
the cabinet. The end supports for the 
cabinet are made of 1 x 10-inch lum- 
ber, connected by 2 x 2-inch lumber, 
six feet long, which provides sturdy 
runners for the four conveyors. (See 
diagram. ) 

Similar frames made of 2 x 2-inch 
material glide over the runners as con- 
veyors for flats, which may be pushed 
in or out of the cabinet through the end 
openings. The two upper conveyors 
have a “drop” leg, which automatically 
holds up the conveyors when they are 
pulled out like a drawer. The walls of 
the cabinet are lined with aluminum 
insulation paper to provide the maxi- 
mum light reflection to the plants. 
Avoid shiny aluminum for it reflects 

Turn to page 542 
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Right—Conveyors are made from two by two-inch 
lumber fastened together with three-inch screws. 
In the center of the conveyor is a sliding strip on 
one by two-inch lumber which can be moved in 
either direction to support flats of different sizes. 
The sliding strip is supported by a square, one- 
inch strip nailed to the two by two-inch cross pieces. 
A drop-leg is fastened to the front crosspiece by the 
tongue hinge. 




















Above—The top is constructed of one-quarter 
inch Temperboard divided into three sections 
held together by four, three-inch, “square” 
hinges. The front halves allow access to each 
half of the germinating chamber separately, 
to prevent chilling the whole chamber at one 
time. Temperatures inside of the cabinet can 
be controlled by slightly raising or lower- 
ing half covers. Top is held by own weight. 


Above—The side view shows the arrangement of the electrical switches, the dial 
thermometer, and the sliding doors on the outside of the cabinet. Inside the cabi- 
net, shown by dotted lines are: The base of the germinating chamber, the end 
frames made from one by ten-inch lumber, long fluorescent tubes and attachments, 
finally the conveyors and conveyor tracks. One fourth inch Temperboard covers 
cabinet. 


Right—The end view shows the construction of 
four conveyor sections, the germinating chamber 
and the “trapdoor” used on each conveyor section. 
The conveyors and the tracks are made from 2” x 
2” lumber and pull out the end of each section like 
a drawer. The uprights and the cross pieces are 
made from one by 10-inch boards which form a 
framework at the end of cabinet for attaching the 
one-fourth-inch Temperboard which covers the 
whole cabinet. The opposite end of the cabinet is 
without openings. One by two inch supports are 

/ 2 a , used under the center crosspieces. The boards used 

Conveyor is made of 2 <4 for the base of Germinating Chamber are one by 

lumber to support weight it three inches, and they are spaced about one inch 

must Carre: A moveable cen- apart to allow heat to pass through. 

ter piece allows for ad- 

justments for small flats. 


The front halves of the cover are hinged to allow easy 
access to germinating chamber without undue chilling 


Preparing the flats for seeds can be done in comfort 
on table-like arrangement provided by the conveyors. 
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Healthy house plants are the result of proper soil, feeding and watering, as well as light, heat and humidity 


Keep Your House Plants Happy 


KATHRYN S. TAyLor, co-author of Winter Flowers in the Sun-heated Pit 


OR HEALTHY GROWTH all plants 
require heat, light, humidity, 
proper soil conditions, food and 

water in varying amounts, according 
to kind and the The 
absence one of 
limiting 


season otf vear. 
or overabundance of 
these essentials is always the 
factor to best plant growth, and the 
window gardener will soon discover the 
one affecting his own plant collection 
and take correct 
the situation 

[The amount of sunlight is usually 
the limiting factor in the fall and the 
winter. Since sunshine is essential for 
the manufacture of plant food, plants 
make less growth during the short, dark 
days of winter. The other basic require- 
ments will not compensate for this loss, 
even if in abundant supply. Plants nat- 
urally respond to the diminishing 
amount and strength of the sunlight. 
Unless flower buds are already set and 
ready to open by early autumn, plants 
will make little progress until the days 
begin to lengthen again in January. 
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prompt measures to 


\fter house plants are brought back 
indoors in September, they should be 
held back for several weeks. In fact, it 
is unwise to force them into growth by 
exposing them to warm temperatures, 
excessive feeding and overwatering at 
this season. A cold room or sun-porch 
can be turned into a conservatory dur- 
ing the dark months by providing 
heavy curtains which can be pulled 
across the windows at night. An elec- 
tric radiator will keep the temperature 
above freezing. 

Many house plants, including cacti 
and other succulents, have a rest period 
during the early winter. By the time 
the sun climbs higher in January, they 
can be moved to warmer quarters in a 
much happier state than if left there 
for the whole season. All house plants, 
especially foliage plants, however, do 
not need to be rested at this time. 

Likewise, plants object to sudden 
changes in environment. For example, 
they do not want to be too wet for a 


day or two followed by a period of 


becoming bone dry. All changes should 
be gradual, and it is important to find 
ways to make them so. 

To provide congenial conditions for 
growing house 
sometimes a challenge, even to those 
who garden skillfully out-of-doors. 
Rooms are usually too hot, both day 
and night, while the air is too dry. 
Storm windows, used to conserve heat, 
allow comparatively little fresh air to 
reach the plants. When it does, it may 
blow as a cold draft directly on them 
and a few tender plants can survive 
such treatment. Yet another deterrent 
to sturdy growth is insufficient light. 

Illuminating gas, used for heating 
or cooking, often proves the last straw. 
Many a specimen which might other- 
wise hold its own against unequal odds 
is compelled to languish for the rest of 
its days. Many communities are now 
converting to natural gas which will 
remove the biggest single obstacle. 

It is possible to overcome, at least in 
part, some of the difficulties in growing 
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house plants if a little forethought is 
given the matter. Conditions made 
more favorable for plants are also more 
favorable to people, to their mutual 
advantage. 

With modern thermostatically con- 
trolled, heating systems, it is possible 
to regulate the temperature so that it 
never runs higher than desired at any 
time, day or night. A maximum of 70 
F. by day and around 60° F. by night 
is ideal for most plants. High tempera- 
tures furnished by the sun do not harm 
plants as much as those provided by 
artificial heat. Some plants will not 
grow at all if the night temperature, in 
particular, is unfavorable. 

In cases where the night tempera- 
ture should be low, it helps to draw 
curtains to shut off the plant window 
from the rest of the room. Thin, plain 
shower curtains, used for this purpose, 
are equally valuable when the plants 
are being syringed. On extremely cold 
nights, do not draw the curtains, rather 
place pieces of stiff cardboard cut to 
fit the windows between the plants and 
the glass. These are more efficient than 
floppy newspapers. 


Humidity Is Important 


Efficient humidifiers are available to 
correct the dry winter atmosphere in 
houses. An electric vaporizer can be 
purchased, for about five dollars, which 
will evaporate a quart of water in three 
hours. If the vaporizer is used for an 
hour or two in the morning and again 
in the afternoon, it would approximate 
a country kitchen where house plants 
are supposed to succeed so well. A 
steaming teakettle evaporates a quart of 
water in about four hours. 


Every possible means should be em- 
ployed to keep the atmosphere moist. 
Set pans of water on radiators or plants 
may be placed on pebbles on shallow 
trays filled with water. If a tray to fit 
the window is not feasible, set each pot 
on a large saucer filled with pebbles 
and water, though the pot must not 
actually stand in the water. Pots can 
also be set in larger pots, filling the 
space between with wet sphagnum. 
Ihe plants themselves can be sprayed 
with a fine mist from an atomizer. 


If windows receive poor light, arti- 
ficial light can be supplied by 150-watt 
incandescent light bulbs or 40-watt 
fluorescent tubes, with reflectors, placed 
about three feet above the plants and 
turned on for three or four hours late 
in the day. The tubes can be put nearer 
the plants than the light bulbs because 
they give off a cold light. A 3500 
daylight white tube is recommended. If 
attached to pulleys, the tubes can be 
pulled up out of the way when not in 
use. If made stationary over a table, 
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1957 Harvest and 
Chrysanthemum Show 


FEATURING ... 
Chrysanthemums 
African Violets 
House Plants 
Fruits 

Flowers 
Vegetables 


October 17—20 


Show hours: Admission 
Thursday, October 17 
2:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 80 cents 
Friday, October 18 and Saturday, October 19 
° 10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. Each member of the 
Sunday, October 20 Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. Receives One Free Admission Ticket 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 











WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS 
and RHODODENDRONS 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 





Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those 
types of hardy azaleas and rhododen- 
drons that can be expected to do well 
in the northeastern section of our 
country. Dr. Bowers has written it 
especially for amateur gardeners who 
are eager to know more about this 
spectacular group of flowering shrubs. 
In nine lively chapters, the author 
gives his readers a graphic presentation 
of the various winter-hardy species — 
their uses, soil requirements and gen- 
eral needs. He gives special attention 
to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens and to the control of insects 
and diseases, while his advice on col- 
lecting the most desirable form is 
particularly helpful. The list of species, 
hybrid groups and clones add im- 
mensely to the value of this practical 
little volume which is written in a 
most pleasant fashion. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


—— — — — — — - ORDER TODAY FROM— —— — — — — — — — — — — - 


re 


HORTICULTURE’S Book Department Enclosed is 0 Check O Money Order 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 


Please send me......copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons $3.00 postpaid 
Name 


Street 























OOL, CRISP OCTOBER days in most 
( parts of the country spur garden- 

ers on to attend to the many im- 
portant tasks the season brings with it. 
Brilliancy of autumn foliage, green lush- 
ness of lawns, cool, moist soil and clear, 
blue skies make being out-of-doors com- 
pletely enjoyable. Then, too, home gar- 
deners are busy setting out shrubs, trees 
and other plants, not to mention spring- 
flowering bulbs. 


For the Cool Greenhouse 

Easy to grow in even the smallest cool 
greenhouse are many kinds of annuals. 
For winter bloom, sow seeds of calendulas, 
cornflowers, browallia, stock, nasturtiums, 
marigolds and sweet peas. Try also agera- 
tum, blue lace flower, Chinese forget-me- 
nots, nemesia and African daisy. 


Protect Water Lilies 

In cold sections of the country, hardy 
water lilies are not apt to freeze if roots 
are covered with water all winter. Plants 
in small pools with very shallow water 
can be protected by laying boards across 
the top and then cover with leaves, straw 
or marsh hay. Finally, place heavy 
branches on top of the pile to prevent 
the wind from blowing the material away. 


What to Do to Lawns 
With so many chores commanding our 
attention, it’s easy to neglect lawns at 
this .season. Continue mowing, with the 
blades set at 14% to 2”, as long as the 
grass continues to grow. Also feed estab- 
lished lawns, unless you have done so 
already and keep raking to prevent the 

leaves from smothering the grass. 





Rake leaves from the lawn 


House Plants Need Attention 

By now the last of the house plants 
should be back indoors. If any are straggly, 
cut them back in order to shape and use 
the tips to make new plants. Scrub pots, 
syringe foliage with water, spray with an 
aerosol type bomb, if any are ailing, and 
feed with a liquid house plant fertilizer. 
While adjusting to indoor conditions, give 
them plenty of fresh air on warm days. 


Store tubers of caladiums after 
drying in cellar or room where 
temperature remains above 50° F. 


Dry Caladiums Properly 
When the tops of fancy-leaved cala- 
diums begin to turn yellow and brown, 
lift, clean and dry the bulbs for two weeks 
in a frost-free place, before storing in dry 
sand, peat, sawdust or vermiculite where 
temperature will not go below 50° F. If 
growing caladiums in pots, dry them off 
and store as they are, in pots, if space 
permits. Otherwise, take bulbs out after 

dry and treat as already suggested. 


Plow Vegetable Garden 

As soon as all crops are harvested in 
the vegetable garden, turn over the soil 
and sow winter rye grass to help build 
up the soil by adding humus to it and 
to prevent winter erosion. Plow or spade 
the rye into the soil in the spring when 
it is about 18-24” high. When cleaning 
up the vegetable garden, place undiseased 
vegetable tops on compost pile, but de- 
stroy any that are diseased. 


Start narcissus in bowls 


Bulbs for Indoor Bloom 

For winter bloom indoors, start bulbs 
of paper white and Soleil d'or narcissus 
and Chinese sacred lilies in fiber or peb- 
bles and water. Set containers in a dark 
place at about 60° F., for three or more 
weeks, or until the bulbs develop a strong 
root system. Start new groups every two 
or three weeks for a succession of bloom. 


Clean Out Roses 

After roses have finished flowering, 
clean out weak, diseased and dead wood 
and cut back extra long branches on hy- 
brid teas and floribundas so they will 
not whip about in the wind. With climb- 
ers tie long canes which developed this 
season to strong supports to prevent snow 
from breaking them. 


Plant Spring Bulbs 

For early spring color in the garden, 
plant all spring-flowering bulbs this month, 
without too much delay. By getting them 
in now, the bulbs will have enough time 
to develop a strong root system before the 
ground freezes. Be certain the soil has 
good drainage, and add bonemeal or super- 
phosphate for their high phosphorous con- 
tent. Crocus, scillas, chionodoxas, snow- 
drops, narcissus and tulips, in mass group- 
ings or in individual clumps, will provide 
color before many kinds of spring-flowering 
shrubs and trees come into bloom. 


Feed Trees and Shrubs 

Trees and shrubs will benefit from a 
final feeding of the season. Spread a bal- 
anced commercial fertilizer in a radius 
around the trunk or stem and work into 
the soil. With trees, plug the fertilizer 
into holes made at foot intervals with a 
crowbar. Fall feeding aids root and bud 
development and generally strengthens 
trees and shrubs. 


Apply fertilizer to trees 
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Store soil for winter use 


Plant and Water Evergreens 

Continue planting evergreens in deep, 
well-enriched soil. If soil is light, incorpo- 
rate liberal amounts of peatmoss or other 
organic material to help retain moisture. 
Established, as well as newly transplanted 
evergreens, shrubs and trees, should be 
watered thoroughly before the ground 
freezes so they will go into the winter 
with enough moisture in the soil. One of 
the causes of winter injury is insufficient 
moisture in stems and tissues of evergreen 
and deciduous trees and shrubs. 
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Put tuberous begonias in peat 


Winter Care of Summer Bulbs 

All summer-flowering bulbs, including 
dahlias, gladiolus, tuberous begonias and 
others, must be lifted after the first killing 
frost, but before very heavy frosts. Dust 
dahlia tubers with sulphur to check 
fungus diseases and store at 40 to 55° F. 
Dust gladiolus corms with 5% DDT to 
kill thrips and store in flats at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 50° F. After cutting the 
stems of tuberous begonias an inch from 
the crowns, dry and store in dry sand or 
peatmoss at 50 to 60° F. They may also 
be kept in paper bags. 
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Store glad corms in flats 
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New Color Chart for Gardeners 


NEW POPULARLY-PRICED COLOR CHART, the Nickerson Color Fan, pre- 

pared under the direction of the American Horticultural Council by 

Miss Dorothy Nickerson, Color Technician of the U. $8. D. A., Wash- 

ington, D. C., is now available for home gardeners, flower arrangers, florists, 
nurserymen, teachers and other professional horticulturists. 

rhis easy-to-handle fan, which folds into a booklet, seven and one-half inches 
long by one and three-quarter inches wide, can be conveniently tucked into 
a pocket or handbag, making it equally useful outdoors, as well as inside. It 
contains 262 colors of 40 hues. Printed on each color is the popular color 
name and its numerical designation in the Munsell system. For those who 
prefer, the fan leaves can be pasted on a large board to form a complete wheel, 
such as is needed to study complementary colors for flower arrangements. A 
special background form for this is available. 

The new chart uses color names that have been accepted by the Inter-Society 
Color Council and the National Bureau of Standards. Furthermore, it has been 
approved by the Munsell Color Foundation, a private, non-profit organization, 
owned by the Munsell Company, which has been established to conduct research 
in color. A special grant, made by the Longwood Foundation, Kennett Square, 
Pa., to the American Horticultural Council, has made the color chart possible. 

It is believed that people with normal vision will be able to estimate accu- 
rately and agree on the nearest hue within reasonable limits. Plans call for 
publishing, at a later date, three additional fans: a low chroma fan of 10 hues, 
a moderate chroma fan of 20 hues and a fan of near whites. 

The color fan is available from Dr. Donald Wyman, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 30, Massachu- 
setts. Included with the chart is a 12-page booklet which explains the use of 
the fan in detail. The price is $5.00 postpaid. 





Carrot 


Plants for a Child’s Room 


ANY PEOPLE who enjoy growing 
plants like to grow them in 
pots for the beauty they add 

to the home. These people naturally 
want their children to acquire a similar 
love for plants. 

However, in his sincere but clumsy 
curiosity, any child is apt to hurt, or 
even destroy, favorite house plants. As 
a result, he is often forbidden to touch 
them. Then the child grows up with 
the attitude that plants are not to be 
touched, but only enjoyed from a dis 
tance. A good way to avoid this attitude 
is to let the child have some plants of 
his own in his which are his 
care and responsibility. 

The question immediately arises as 
to what kinds of plants do well under 
a child's care, and what kinds hold the 
brief but intense interest of a child. 
Some are definitely not suitable, for one 
reason or another. For example, a child, 
unlike an African violet fancier, is not 
interested in the subtle differences 
among the varieties. Neither does he 
have the patience to wait long periods 
for plants to grow and flower. Nursing 
a cyclamen corm through the summer, 
then coaxing it into winter bloom is a 
project that is much too slow and exact- 
ing to hold a child’s interest. 

Nonetheless, there are many plants 
which are easy and rewarding. Some 
that can be successful under a child’s 
care include those which flower quickly 
and easily, vegetables and fruits, and 
quick-growing seeds. Also suitable can- 
didates are plants with interesting 
foliage textures, as well as any that are 
especially easy to care for. Perhaps the 
most welcome of all in a child’s room 
are kinds which come into flower 
quickly and easily. 
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room, 


Exrasetu D. CARROLL 


Three of the most well-known and 
most often-grown bulbs are in_ this 
group. Paper-white narcissus (Narcis- 
sus tazetta) is first on the list. Bulbs, 
available everywhere, are inexpensive 
and always successful, unless the room 
is unusually hot and dry. Fragrant 
flowers come into blossom in only a 
few weeks and are very appealing. The 
small, easily grown rosette oxalis (Oxa- 
lis deppei) will flower in about eight 
weeks and continue all winter. If 
parents can afford the luxury of putting 
an amaryllis into the child’s hands, the 
youngster will be able to have the re- 
ward of seeing it unfold its spectacular 
beauty. A good amaryllis bulb never 
fails to bloom. 

In addition to bulbs, there are other 
flowering plants that are good choices 
for the child. Perpetual begonia (Be- 
gonia semperflorens ), as its name sug- 
gests, is in flower almost constantly, 
and does well under average home con- 
ditions. Kalanchoe (Kalanchoe bloss- 
feldiana) blooms for months, and its 
bright flower clusters are intriguing to 
a child. 

Fruits and vegetables as house plants 
have special appeal that no one, child or 
adult, can resist. Many are very at- 
tractive, while others are desirable be- 
cause they are fast-growing. An onion 
or a sweet potato placed in a glass or 
jars of water, grows very quickly. The 
onion sends up long, slim, light green 
leaves, closely resembling those of its 
cousin, the narcissus. On the other 
hand, a sweet potato will rapidly pro- 
duce a vine of heart-shaped leaves. In 
addition to the beauty which the leaves 
of these vegetables offer, they have an 
advantage of extra interest for a child, 
who can watch with curiosity, from 


day to day, the growth of the fine 
white roots. 

Beets and carrots are fun to try, too. 
Their ends are cut off and placed in 
damp sand or pebbles. 

Also fun to grow are various fruit 
seeds. Some of the easiest are lemon, 
orange and grapefruit. Although they 
take a fairly long time to sprout and 
then grow very slowly, it is thrilling 
when they finally do appear, especially 
if they came from the orange that the 
child had for breakfast one morning. 
Try also seeds of apple, pear and plum. 

One fruit seed that grows very rap- 
idly is the avocado or alligator pear. 
Each fruit has one large seed, and when 
planted and given a chance to make 
some roots, it giows so quickly that it 
becomes a two-foot tree in a few 
months. 

Under ordinary home _ conditions, 
none of these seeds will ever produce 
anything except leaves—no flowers nor 
fruits. Yet the interest they provoke in 
a child makes them well worthwhile. 

There are two kinds of seeds which 
deserve to be in a category all by them 
selves, because they grow so fast that 
even the youngest children will be fas 
cinated in watching what happens to 
them. The first is ordinary grass seed, 
with blue-grass a good choice, when 
available. Seeds can be planted in a 
regular flower pot in soil or around the 
edges of other flower pots which have 
plants in them. Another way, and per- 
haps the most interesting of all, is to 
scatter the seed on top of a sponge 
placed in a dish of water. In any event, 
the seeds will sprout in a day or two, 
and in a week there is new grass for 
the child. As it grows taller, it can be 
cut with scissors. 
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Another seed that grows fast is the 
mung bean (Phaseolus aureus). Seeds 
grow almost as fast as Jack’s famous 
beanstalk. They can be purchased in 
a Chinese grocery store for a modest 
Plant them thickly, and in two 


price. 
or three days you will recognize the 
“bean sprouts” that are an important 


vegetable in a Chinese meal. If the 
child keeps watering them and allows 
grow on, they will last for 
many weeks. Attractive as a decoration 
as well as to eat, they will even grow 
in sand, if it is kept wet, but will not 
last so long when handled this way. 


them to 


Kitten’s Ear Has Appeal 
definitely interested in 
plants which have unusual textures. 
When my own son was younger, he 
could not keep away from my jade plant 
Crassula argentea), and had to keep 
pinching or biting the pudgy leaves. 
Kitten’s ear (Cyanotis somaliensis) has 
leaves whose undersides are soft to the 
touch. Also soft and furry are the cat- 
kins of branches of pussy willow (Salix 
, which can be cut and brought 
indoors to open. The spiny leaves of 
many plants in the cactus family are 
curious and fascinating to a child. The 
house leek (Sempervivum 
is unusual and also appeal- 


Children are 


discolor 


texture of 
tectorum 


ing. All of these plants are of the 


easiest culture. 

One further possibility for a child’s 
room is to keep a small group of some 
of the standard foliage plants which 
will live from year to year, as the other 





The attractive leaves of the many 
varieties of succulents are noted 
for their fascinating forms which 
children find especially appealing 





plants move in and out. Most of these 
plants will thrive under the child’s 
care, for they all will stand an unbe- 
lievable amount of neglect or over- 
watering (as the case may be), before 
they give up. Chinese evergreen (Agla- 
onema simplex) is one of these. Heart- 
leaved philodendron (Philodendron 
cordatum, one of the most widely grown 
house plants, is another good choice. 


Try Some Vines 

Grape ivy and kangaroo vine, which 
grow fast easily, are appropriate candi- 
dates, too. All of these will grow either 
in soil or water. Or, if one grows too 
large, the child can cut off a few vine 
tips and place them in water to watch 
the roots develop. Two final plants, de- 
sirable because they demand very little 
care, are snake plant (Sansieveria tri- 
fasciata) and common aspidistra (As- 
pidistra elatior), both known among 
plant-growers as being tough and long- 
lived. 

Among the reasons for encouraging a 
child to own and care for some plants 
in his room, and an important one, is 
that he can feel the satisfaction of car- 
ing for them as they grow. The other 


reason is that it) gives the plant-loving 
parent an extra room in the home for 
growing things. 
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SCHEEPERS’ 


“Cream of the Crop” 


NOW —the New Giant Darwin Hybrid Tulips 
- ++ AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


of Tulips in over 50 years. Such fine varieties 
Gudoshnik, Dover, General Eisenhower, Holland’s Glory and Oxford. Delightfully 
They naturalize. 


First new “Race” 
fragrant. 


stocks and, therefore, in 1957 w 


quantity. 


Be sure to order a collection of these exclusive Scheepers’ introductions 
‘to 28” high and will be the conversation piece of your garden. 


grow from 26’ 


The largest tulips in existence. 
Since we are the introducers of these Darwin Hybrid Tulips, we control large 
e have reduced prices to enable planting in 


as 


. +. they 





IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 





DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside 
base star-shaped purple black with yellow edge 
and black anthers. $1.75 for 10; $15.00 per 100. 
DR. PHILIPS. The large blooms are vermilion- 
red shading lighter to edges of petals, center of 
each petal has slight purple sheen. $1.75 for 10; 
$15.00 per L100. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER. Very 
vermilion-red, inside of bloom 
base with yellow border. $2.25 for 10; $ 
per 100. 


large flower of 
has dark blue 
20.00 








Special Collections 


10 Bulbs Each of above 6 Varieties (Total 69 Bulbs) 
100 Bulbs Each of above 6 Varieties (Total 699 Bulbs) 


$12.50 
$100.00 








Scheepers’ Prize Winning Bulbs, 
in America’s Finest Gardens. 





The SCHEEPERS’ Seal of Approval .. . 
Roots and Plants that bloom year after year 


assures you of the finest varietic 


ies of 


GUDOSHNIK. Creamy yellow with each petal 
edged deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of 
bloom shiny buttercup-yellow with black an- 
thers and star-shaped deep purple base. Height, 
27 $2.15 for 10; $19.00 per 100, 


HOLLAND'S GLORY. Orange-scarlet with inside 


inches. 


of the bloom having a black base bordered 
yellow. Distinctive and beautiful. $2.75 for 10; 


$25.00 per LOO. 


OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. Base 
of flower yellow, inaide of bloom yellow with 
blue anthers. $2.25 for 10; $20.00 per 100. 





“Renowned jor Quality” 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 
Flower Bull Specialists 


39 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y 









Telephone HAnover 22-1177 








Send or phone today for Scheepers' 1957 Forcing Catalog “Beauty from Bulbs'’, showing a wide variety of items, 
illustrated in color, for Conservatory, Greenhouse and indoor growing, and for Outdoor planting in frost-free 
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t on New Lilies and Peonies. 





Southern Sections; . . . and for Sch 


Serving America’s Finest Gardens 


for more than forty years 
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Horticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Competition 


& 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1956-57 yearbook sub- 
H mitted by 4 garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of 
$15 and six additional prizes of $10 each. This competition is restricted to indi- 
vidual clubs. It does not apply to federations. The judges will consider each 
yearbook submitted from all angles. Garden clubs which receive prizes in 
1956 will not be permitted to make entries in the 1957 Competition. Yearbooks 
to be entered in this competition must reach the office of HornticutturE, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 15, 1957. 


Special Awards for Club Projects 


Ir ADDITION to the prizes listed above, 6 additional awards of $50.00 each will 
be presented to Garden Clubs who have launched or completed one or more 
outstanding or unusual club projects during the year. Awards will be made on the 
basis of projects as presented in the Yearbook. Please do not submit letters of 


explanation. 


Scale of Points for Judging 
Yearbooks 


h. Seommond Giese. ..000ca bene 

A. An active organization (size un 
important 

B. Systematic course of study. 

C. One year (at 
least). 

D. One garden pilgrimage or visit. 


flower show a 


E. A club project (at least one). 
F. Authoritative speaker for at least 
one meeting. 


2. Utility 

Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it ac- 
complishes for its community and for 
its members. 

\. At least one major project. 
Small clubs cannot be expected to 


of program 


have more than one project, but larger 
clubs should have several. Horticul- 
ture, conservation, landscaping, civic 
development, shade-tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforestation, are 
typical suggestions. It is the quality of 
the work undertaken rather than the 
subject that is important. ) 

B. Evidence of progress in the proj- 
ect chosen and in all the club’s activi- 
ties may be covered in the President's 
annual report or those of committees. 


3. Contents 

A. Complete identification (name of 
club, town and state). 

B. Complete membership lists with 
addresses. 

C. Complete program (meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplishments ). 

D. Supplementary material of value 
to members in gardening. 


4. Form of Yearbook 
(Size of club will have no weight in 
determining quality of yearbook.° 

A. Neatness and beauty of design. 

B. Originality in relation to club's 
character. 

C. Quality of reporting and com- 
prehensiveness of coverage. 

D. No restriction as to printing, 
mimeographing and other forms. 


E. Scrapbooks not considered year- 
books. 

F. Although no distinction will be 
made, the size considered ideal is about 
5 by 7 inches or less. 





Additional Privileges 


ALL THIS FOR only $5 OO 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V¥ Use of the Society’s Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll. 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed [_] 


¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
evltural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 


Street Address. . 
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Keep House Plants Happy 
Continued from page 519 


plants can be brought in turn from other 
parts of the house for their light treat- 
ment. Some plants bloom better if elevated 
above surrounding plants. 

The ardent house plant fancier might 
eventually sunheated pit or 
conventional which makes 
window gardening yet easier. 

Although the atmosphere in which 
house plants grow is important to their 
health it is not always possible to change 
it radically when the plants are not happy. 
Therefore, it is especially desirable to pay 
particular attention to the factors which 
can be controlled such as soils and meth- 
ods of potting. 


consider a 
greenhouse 


Use Fibrous Loam 


Good fibrous loam is the basis of all 
potting mixtures. This is best obtained 
from rotted sods which have been stacked 
in layers upside down alternating with 
layers of manure two inches thick. 

Peat, leafmold and well-rotted or dried 
manure are invaluable soil conditioners 
and should be added to the basic soil as 
directed. Coarse sand is also a require- 
ment. If these materials are not available, 
buy potting soil ready mixed from a florist. 
Peat, or leafmold, is usually added to 
potting compost in the ratio of one part to 
three of soil. Some authorities prefer a 
ratio of one to two or equal amounts of 
soil and organic matter. One reason for 
this disagreement is probably the differ- 
ence in texture and structure of the basic 
soils used. 

Three elements in particular, nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, are essential for 
the growth of plants and suitable amounts 
must be incorporated in the potting soils 
and be fed to the plants during their 
periods of active growth. Calcium must 
also be provided except for plants of the 
heath family which abhor it. 


Three Basic Elements 

Nitrogen assures healthy vegetative 
growth, phosphorus stimulates root 
growth, flower and seed production and 
potassium is necessary for the manufac- 
ture of sugars and starches and helps 
the plants to resist adverse conditions. 
Calcium affects both the plant and the 
soil and makes the three elements above 
mentioned more available to plants. It is 
usually applied as ground limestone. 

These elements can be obtained in vari- 
ous mixtures, the analyses of which the 
gardener should note well before using. 
The most common source is a complete, 
inorganic, commercial fertilizer such as 
5-10-5. The three figures stand for the 
percentages of nitrogen (N), phosphorus 
(P) and potassium (K) in a given amount, 
always in this order. The higher the 
analysis, the lower is the cost of a pound 
of plant-food to the purchaser. 

Three basic potting mixtures used by 
American authorities are listed here to 
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demonstrate the disparity in their recom- 
mendations. All are excellent. 
General Purpose Soil 

No. 1. 2 parts good loam, 1 part peat- 
moss, 1 part clean, sharp sand. Add 
2 quarts Driconure well mixed with 1 
quart bonemeal per bushel. 

No. 2. 4 parts loam, 2 parts leafmold, 
2 parts sand, 142 parts dried manure. 
Add 2 cups bonemeal per bushel. 

No. 3. 3 parts loam, 1 part manure, 1 
part leafmold, 1 part sand. Add 3-inch 
pot of Electra per bushel. 

The greatest disparity is in the kinds 
and amounts of fertilizers suggested. More 
sand and peat are added for plants want 
ing sandy loam and humusy soil, respec- 
tively. Acid-loving plants and cacti and 
succulents require special mixtures, as do 
orchids. 

The John Innes Horticultural Institu- 
tion, Merton, England, has worked out a 
mixture suitable for practically all require- 
ments in place of the large number of 
variations familiar to old gardeners. No 
manure is required and their use is 
strongly recommended. The _ ingredients 
are: 


John Innes Potting Compost 


7 parts medium loam, 3 parts peatmoss, 
2 parts coarse sand. 

Mix by weight 2 parts hoofs and horns 
meal, 2 parts 16% superphosphate (14% 
parts 20% ), 1 part sulphate or muriate 
of potash. Add 4% Ib. of mixture plus 1 
oz. (1 level tbs.) ground limestone to a 
bushel of compost. This mixture of meal, 
phosphorus and potash is known as John 
Innes Base. The amount of Base can be 
doubled or trebled for plants making vigor- 
ous growth, the amount of limestone also 
being doubled and trebled. 

The amateur gardener cannot go wrong 
if he sticks to this formula. If the loam 
is not good and fibrous the proportion of 
peat should be increased. 

The window gardener may not need a 
bushel of compost. If only a peck is de- 
sired add two tablespoons J. I. Base plus 
a scant one-fourth teaspoon of ground 
limestone. 

A variation on the standard compost is 
recommended for African violets, begonias, 
gloxinias, ferns, foliage plants and a few 
others. To a given amount by bulk of 
regular mixture add from 25 to 50% 
more by bulk of organic matter (leafmold, 
peat, and very old manure) depending on 
the quality of loam in the mixture. When 
a potting compost contains much organic 
matter, charcoal broken into small pieces 
should be incorporated in small amounts 
to keep the soil sweet. 


Azalea Potting Mixture 


peat, leafmold, 


Equal parts of loam, 
manure if rich 


sand plus one part old 
compost is desired. 

Cacti and Succulents 
Innes Formula) 

Equal parts heavy loam with but little 
organic matter, coarse sand and broken 
bricks or flower pots pounded into very 
small pieces. Add a little granulated char- 
coal and the same amount of crushed 
clean eggshells. 


Mixture. (John 








ORCHIDS 


in YOUR HOME 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


We will send you « lavender Cattleya Orchid 
te bloom this Winter, with complete growing 
instructions and one pound of Orchid food— 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. A. for only $9.98. 
(Offer good for month of October only.) 


Fennell Orchid Company 
Orchid Jungle 


HOMESTEAD, FLORIDA 











Cattleya hybrid 


For Pure Pleasure — 


GROW ORCHIDS 


Member of American Orchid Society 


These exotic plants with their beautiful and 
unusual flowers are a constant source of interest 
and pleasure to the thousands of people who grow 
them at home. Hundreds of varieties are easily 
grown under ordinary home conditions. Cattleya 


plants in bud, $10.00 each f.0.b. Monroe. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG AND 
CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ, Oxrchéde 


MONROE Dept. H MICHIGAN 














TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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Send for a 
FREE copy 
New Fall 
Catalog 
Featuring stand- 
ard and new va- 
rieties of Bulbs 
and Perennial 
Plants . .. 10 
new novelty 
daffodils . . . 6 
new hybrid tu- 
lips. Cobham Gold and Horace Read Shasta 
Daisies ; Hardy Asters ; Bearded Iris ; Special 
money-saving collections. 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


Dept. H, Montavilla Station, Portland 16, Oregon 
Retail Stores in Portland und Seattle 








FOR HEALTHY HOUSE PLANTS 
be healthy and have profusion of 
bloom whe m yos we SILVER BELL. Yes, for health 
ier, gree iage ‘and luxuriant bloom use the com- 
plete pl ant ‘food SILVER BELL. Requires no mixing 
no fuss available pelletized 
or powder form. 1 Ib. $1.00; 5 
Ibs, $4.00 postpaid. Complete 
satisfaction or your money 
refunded 
Send 25c Today and we 
will rush post paid a Trial 
Offerof SILVER BELL either 
Pelletized or Powder 


HAWKRIDGE 
METALS CORP. 


Agricultural Division 
1 Westley Street 
et Maiden 48, Massachusetts 
On sale at better dealers 
everywhere 


Your house plant w 














A new, revised edition 
of the indispensable field 





and reference book— 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 


Trees and Shrubs 


By Arthur Harmount Graves. Now more useful 
than ever, a concise, complete guide for the 
Northeastern U. 8., with short-cut guides to 
identification by leaves, buds, branches, seeds, 
and stems. “Excellent keys, superbly drawn 
illustrations ...I recommend the book most 
highly.’ Fartpa A. Wiriey, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. More than 300 draw- 
ings by Maud H. Purdy. $6.00 at all bookstores. 


ee HARPER & BROTHERS » NEW YORK 16 oom 








FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 











The Pe roost Lighting soy? Indoor Sunshine 
Model FH 2 2 tube ) Watt (equal to about 
240 Watt ty pent bulbs y A long 13° wide 
Complete with 2 daylight bulbs, 36” plastic cord, plug 
pull -switeh. Without legs, hanging type, Underwriters 
approved. $10.50 ea 
Model FU 240 Same as above with wrought 
iron legs (as shown by dotted lines in picture), rubber 
tips, 18” high, $12.50 ea 








Total weight of either Model About 25 Ib 
-— _—_—— —--e, 
| FROSH FLUORESCENT CORP., Mfrs. 

202 Broad Ave., Fairview, New Jersey 
| Please send 

Model FH 240 

| Model FU 240 

binelosed find check or money 

In addition, I will pay Railway 
| charges upon delivery 


2 light 40 W sry Nes 50 ea | 
table model $12.50 « | 
order per | 


Express = ight 
| Name 


] Address 


State 


—— YS 


Young Trees in Drought 


Continued from page 513 


feature with a young 
evergreen is that it gives little sign 
when it is in danger, though an experi- 
enced person can tell something by the 
feel of the needles. Even though a 
young hemlock can appear green and 
flourishing one day, the next day it 
may start to shed its needles. Once this 
happens, there is little hope for its sur- 
vival. Larch and false-cypress or cha- 
maecyparis are almost as bad. 

The pines, however, were 
more resistant. Most of the young 
plants, both American and Asiatic, 
came through when given proper care. 
They did need attention, but a few 20- 
year-old specimens of red pine on dry 
knolls, left unattended, died. 

\ light mulch and an occasional 
watering was all that was needed to 
protect even the youngest junipers and 
most of the cedars. Both cedar of Leba- 
non and Atlantic cedars were entirely 
neglected and liked it. The drier, the 
more they seemed to flourish, and it 
was a joy to see them thriving while 
everything else seemed ready to give 
up. 


The difficult 


much 


Leaves Indicate Drought 

The _ broad-leaved 
course, were always in danger. Fortu- 
nately all of our rhododendrons and 
azaleas and other acid-loving plants are 
set under pines, and so had the ad- 
vantage of shade. With rhododendrons 
it is easy to tell when they need water 
because their leaves curl. Constant wa- 
tering, however, of the shrubs beneath 
the pines was necessary keep them 
from drying out. A heavy mulch 
around them helped to conserve mois- 
ture, too. 

The Asiatic hollies 
they, like the hemlocks, 
cate when they were in danger. A 
young Japanese holly (Ilex crenata) 
could shed its leaves in a day without 
warning, but unlike hemlock, it might 
recover. Quick watering sometimes can 
save the plant. 

The treatment that we find most 
successful is the result of six years of 
experience. The first year, caught un- 
awares, the plants were left un- 
mulched. So, we resorted at once to 
daily watering, though it was unsuc- 
cessful. The hasty mulches, applied 
too thinly, resulted in heavy losses of 
very small plants. 

An important thing we learned was 
that a very small plant is safer if it is 
growing in deep grass than if the grass 
is trimmed away and a sparse mulch 
is applied. The grass provides shade 
and keeps the soil from drying out as 
readily. 


evergreens, of 


suffered, but 
did not indi- 


Since the first summer, we have 
prepared for possible drought early in 
the season. In May, every plant is 
given a heavy mulch of freshly cut 
grass, with more added throughout the 
summer. At the first sign of drought, 
every small plant is given shade at once. 

In that most of the plants have a 
circle of wire around them to discour- 
age rabbits, shading is very simple. 
We merely scatter a few handfuls of 
grass or leafy branches over the tops of 
the wires, renewing these as they dry 
out. If the plant is too tall, a hasty te- 
pee of tall grass or branches is built 
around it. With this treatment, a light 
sprinkling every second or third day 
seems sufficient for everything, but the 
most susceptible species, resulting in 
less work and better results. 

Our second season of drought was 
by far the more severe, serious enough 
to kill a few 20-year-old pines. Practi- 
cally all fruit on full grown shrubs, 
like viburnums and dogwoods, dried 
up and fell off, while leaves were 
burned black by the sun halfway to 
their centers. Yet, our losses of small 
plants were minor compared to the 
first summer. 

Shade and mulch are, I believe, the 
most essential requirements. Without 
these, daily watering of small plants is 
almost valueless, because the ground 
dries hard an hour or so after the wa- 
tering. If we had to depend upon 
watering alone, I think the only system 
would be to put a quart metal can 
with a small hole in the bottom near 
the base of each plant. Filled daily, the 
water would trickle out slowly enough 
to be absorbed by the plant before the 
sun evaporated it. Such a device might 
also be used, along with the mulch and 
shade, for rare and susceptible speci- 
mens. 


Under Field Conditions 


In this article, I am referring only 
to plants grown under field conditions, 
which are given little if any cultiva- 
tion. Try to remember, therefore, that 
plants grown in nursery rows or in 
gardens, where the ground is kept con- 
tinually loose and friable, might show 
different reactions. Daily watering in 
such soil might have a greater value. 

We did find, however, that in the 
drought of the summer of 1955, a 
heavy mulch of lawn clippings and 
weeds, placed around perennials, like 
chrysanthemums, was one of the most 
effective preservatives. When the tem- 
perature hovers around the high nine- 
ties for a month, most plants will ap- 
preciate whatever shade they can get. 

When naturalizing any piece of 
land, with either native or exotic ma- 
terial, it is best to find out the average 
rainfall of the section. Generally speak- 
ing, there is much local variation. 
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Land of Varied Plants 


Continued from page 512 


mous murals of Mexican history by 
Diego Rivera, and the flower bedecked 
boats of Xochimilco. 

At Merida in Yucatan, a city, 25 
feet below sea level, with 20,000 wind- 
mills whirring constantly to supply the 
city with water, we found excellently 
maintained gardens and avenues of 
beautiful trees in bloom. 

The 82-mile drive to Chichen Itza 
took us over roads, edged with well- 
tilled land and miles of stone walls in 
front of the thatched-roofed houses of 
the workers. The Mayaland Hotel, an 
oasis in the otherwise dry territory of 
the great Mayan ruins and pyramids, 
has lush tropical gardens with palms, 
bananas, hibiscus, great ferns and col- 
orful acalyphas. 


Cobasa Scandens 
-a native vine 


Tropical vines entwined every arch 
in the Spanish balconies of the hotel, 
and begonias, with flower stems two 
feet high, were used along the founda- 
tion. A hedge of asparagus fern was 
likewise unique. Ground covers of phil- 
odendron and tradescantias, as well as 
pink congea and purple petrea, both 
tropical vines that are much seen in 
Ceylon, were at home here. 

\t the base of the ruins at Chichen 
Itza, I plucked specimens of familiar 
plants, dwarfed by the lack of rain and 
the intense heat. These included agera- 
tum, amaranth, a tiny milkweed and a 
miniature sanvitalia (creeping zinnia 

Here in Yucatan, henequen or sisal 
hemp, as it is better known, is the most 
important crop grown. After it is 


crushed by machines, the fibre is re- | 


trieved, dried and sent to all parts of 
the world for making rope. Just as 
maguey in Mexico seemed inseparable | 
from the land and its people, so sisal | 
seems to do the same in Yucatan. 

Through the open doors of the | 
adobe homes we caught glimpses of | 
hammocks made from sisal, which are 
hung in any number to meet the needs 
of a family, large or small. Sisal, the 
wealth and strength of the land, is 
woven for the comfort of a people, 
who have the good fortune to abide in 
the beautiful land called Yucatan. 
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For year ’round 
gardening fun... 
select an 


greenhouse 


Why be a part time “green thumber’’? Grow all your favorite plants, 
flowers, fresh vegetables—365 days a year, in an ORLYT Greenhouse! 


5, Choose from dozens of sizes and styles—free standing and lean-to models. 
5 ORLYT’s completely prefabricated, so you can “Build It Yourself.” 
an. ¢ Large curved-eave Aluminum ORLYT below only $1345. Lean-to pic- 
Ba tured above, $535. . . . or less than $18 a month on No seve | 
Down Convenient Pay Plan. Installation costs can be budge 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW FREE 
COLOR CATALOG 52-107 





LORD and BURNHAM 


Irvington, N.Y. * Des Plaines, Ill. 


TES 


1870 ur OWN NURSERIE AND ee 


FROM O 





Send TODAY for the Beautiful . 
NEW deJager 1957 Fall Catalog 


The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs 

88 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our 

Newest Creations and Standard Varieties 
r P ° , ae, ° 
Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 

and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers 
For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading gardeners 
because of their guaranteed high productivity and their larger, lovelier, 
longer lasting blooms. deJager Bulbs are developed and perfected in our 
Holland Nurseries, which were established in 1870. 
Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock 

Please enclose 25c with your catalog request to cover mailing and han- 
dling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb order. 

We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8&, London, Ontario 


SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 


‘3 Pole Uoper Lvs Sac 











i w= . 
THE HOME OF RARE TREES || BLUE SPRUCE 


Hardy Cedar of Lebanon re .. - $12.00 | COLORADO: excellent 5 year f 95 
Sciadopitys Umbrella Pine 12’’-15’’.. 7.00 : r 
Mahonia Pinnata 2-3’ 12.00 transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 5 : 

o 


Fagus Sylvestris Tortuosa — 1’. ... 15.00 Blue-gree: to marvelous blue 


color. Compact and sturdy. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 
UDSLMACEERe 6Box 8-J BuCicurmas 
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ORCHID PLANTS 


With Easy to Raise Instructions 
for Home Gardening 
CATTLEYAS IN SHEATH 
READY TO BLOOM 
Cypripediums Phalanopsis, 
Cymbidiums Vandas, ete. 
All blooming size plants. 


$7.50 each; cash, F.O.B. 


ORCHIDS BY BRYAN 
1426 West Main Springfield, Ohio 





Grow Orchid Plants 
in Your Own Home 
Send for Our Catalog 


Riverview Orchids 


eAnderson “Boulevard 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








| SPECIAL ORCHID SALE 


le. NANCY BERQUIST ALBA 


(Spring white-colored lip-robust grower, many flowers 

per bulb properly potted) 

Large Seedling $ 9 PPD. 

(te flower 1-2 yeers).... 8. 5 USA 
$ PPD. 

Flowering Size........... 12.95 USA 


Illustrated Color Catalog 25¢ 
(Hybrid Cattleyas—Dendrobiums—Epidendrums 
— Oncidiums— Phal psis—Cypriped 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS.., Inc. 











$ Rt. 6, Box F7HO, Jacksonville 7, Florida 





In the handy, sift-proof 
cut-and-pour packages. 





oy fy ul 
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PLANT FOODS 


relate Me Yo] 1 Mm @lelaleliitelal-124 


COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 


- DA - 
GRO-QUICK 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans. Write GRO-QUICK Mfrs 
347 W. Superior St. Chicago 16, til. 
W. Coast 1864 Se. 120 St. Seattle 88, Wash. 


ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 





Paint and Be Happy 


Learn Secrets of Oi! Painting by Mail 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 

Landscape Course 
Still-Life Course 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
Folder Free 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Pinewind Studios Millerton, New York 
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Plants of white-flowering Lewisia brachycalyx come easily from seed 


During a late snow, the frames are 
opened so the seed will benefit from 
the snow, and if it does not snow 
enough, I get a pail of ice cubes from 
the refrigerator and place them over 
the rows of seed. This is only neces- 
sary for the most difficult primroses, 
gentians and other alpines. 


Gentiana septemfida has tubular 
flowers of a pleasing dark blue 


Although germinating alpine seed re- 
quires careful watching, it is no dif- 
ferent from that of annuals and ordi- 
nary perennials. Some of the seed, 
however, is excessively fine. In some 
cases, some of the seedlings are very 
slow growing, in others they require 
three or four years before reaching 
blooming size. Yet the majority bloom 
the second year from seed, like any 
other perennial. With an early start, 
some even flower the first year. 

Since the seed is fine and difficult to 
collect, it is frequently more expensive 
than that of larger growing perennials 
and certainly than that of annuals. For 
this reason, I would never think of tak- 
ing this rare and expensive seed and 
broadcasting it under shrubs or where 
it could not be cared for and watched. 

In each instance, it is necessary to 
study the needs of each plant so when 
it is ready to go into the garden it can 
be given the sun or shade or the wall 
or waterside condition that it prefers. 

Actually there is nothing exception- 
ally difficult about growing alpines 
from seed. Perhaps more patience and 
careful watching are necessary, but that 
is half the fun. The other half is the 
satisfaction that comes from growing 
these lovely plants from all over the 
world. 





| Wild Flower Courses 


The New England Wild Flower Society 
will offer a course in Fern Identification 
and Culture to be given by Mrs. Lucien 
B. Taylor, president of the Society. The 
first two sessions will be held at the 
headquarters of the Society ot Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Sept. 9 and 16, 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and the last three on Sept. 23, 
30 and Oct. 7, outdoors at the home of 
Mrs. Taylor, Farm St., Dover, Mass., 
10 a.m. to 12 noon. The fee for the course 
is $5.00 for members of the Wild Flower 
Society and $6.00 for non-members. 


Miss Frances Sherburne of the teaching 
staff of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety will give a beginner’s course in 
Mosses and Lichens. Sessions on Oct. 1, 
15 and 29 will be held at the headquarters 
of the Society at Horticultural Hall and 
those on Oct. 8, 22 and Nov. 5 in the 
field at the Drumlin Farm Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary at Lincoln. The fee for members is 
$6.00 and $7.00 for non-members. 

For additional information about the 
courses and to register contact the execu- 
tive secretary of the Wild Flower Society, 
Mrs. Bigelow Green at Horticultural Hall. 
Telephone is KEnmore 6-7711. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Why do the blossoms and leaves fall 
off my fuchsia when it is brought indoors 
from the garden, where it flowers pro- 
fusely? 

Although, in the first place, fuchsia 
does not make a good so-called house 
plant, in the second place, the change 
from the outdoors to a warm, dry room 
will cause leaves and blossoms to drop. 
From November through January, fuch- 
sia needs a period of rest. If possible 
place it in a cool place and water just 
enough to keep from drying out. In 
February or March, cut back, bring to 
warmer quarters and water and feed. 


This past summer the leaves of my 


Heavenly Blue morning-glories had a yel- | 


low-gray appearance and turned yellow 
and brown, though blooms continued 
without interruption. What can I do to 
prevent this unsightly condition next sea- 
son? 


Especially during hot, dry summers, 
Heavenly Blue morning-glories are at- 
tacked by red spider mites, tiny insects 
which can be detected by the cobwebs 
they make on the undersurfaces of the 
leaves that eventually turn yellow and 
brown. When plants are grown against 

building or other structure, infesta- 
tions are apt to be thick, so placing 
them where air circulates freely will 
help to l:eep them clean. To kill the 
red spiders, spray with aramite or 
malathion, regularly and _ thoroughly, 
directing the spray at the undersides of 
the leaves. Best results are achieved 
from early epplications. 


Last year I fried to grow tulips, hya- 
cinths and other spring-flowering bulbs in 
my windo:> boxes, but the bulbs kept 
heaving «: a result of alternate freezing 
and tha s. What can I do to overcome 
this? 

To prevent the soil from freezing 
solidly and then thawing, take the 
boxes down from their positions, place 
them together on the ground and cover 
with a four-inch layer of sand, fine 
ashes, sifted soil or peatmoss. Another 
method is to place the boxes in a cool, 
nearly frost proof cellar, if such a 
place is available. Yct another way is to 
dig a hole, six inches deeper than the 
boxes, in a well drained part of the 
garden, and rest the boxes on the bot- 
tom. When the ground freezes, cover 
with old boards and a thick layer of 
leaves, straw, marsh hay, cranberry tops, 
evergreen branches or other suitable 
material. In the early spring, when the 
soil is no longer subjected to freezing, 
return the boxes to their places. 
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THE #1 CHOICE IN PLANT FOOD OF AMERICA’S "GARDENERS 


AGRICO is America’s leading fertilizer for many a 
good reason. It is the perfect combination of natural 
organic and inorganic nutrients that insure you a 
greener lawn, healthier shrubs and trees. Trust AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & SHRUBS now... 
for beauty you’ll thrill to ten days later. 


It Pays To Use The Right Fertilizer 
For Each Plant Feeding Job Prefer a 50% Natural 
Organic Product? 
@ AGRICO WITH ALDRIN PEST CONTROL 
@ AGRICO FOR TURF 10-6-4 with UREA-FORM Try the Golf Course 
e@ AGRICO BULB FOOD Favorite — 
© AGRINITE—100% NATURAL ORGANIC aemco roe Tear 


Made only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO.,N. Y. 7, N.Y. 30 factories in the U. S.,Canada and Cuba 








Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart interest to your garden. Your visitors 
° a ge knowing the right names of your 
plants and flowers without asking. 

Made of durable, heavy, white plastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 
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10 | 25 





SIZES AND STYLES: 





4" Vertical Stake i 
2° x 5” Tee Stake 
6” Vertical Stoke. 
1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag.... 
x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag... ad ; 
2" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag .. take ae 
2A" x 8" Tee Stake $1.00 $1.75 . 6 . 
3° x 12° Tee Stake 1.80 | 3.00 - f . 37.50 
18° Galvanized Spring Steel Stake 
only (for D & E) 1.09 2.00 J - . 30.00 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT: NO DEALERS AND JOBBERS: 


10 Each of A, C, D, F and 5 each of B c.0.D.'s Write for full information on attrac- 
ond H. Tie-on wires included... .. ' $1.00 PLEASE tive counter sales displays. 


-<-xz47m9Onep 























DEPT. MILFORD, MICHIGAN 


LIFETIME MARKERS Far West: 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 


H-2 Canada: 1015 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Torente 12, Ont. 








A Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 
ideal Birthday, Anniversary or “Thank-you” 


Gift for your friends 
1 Year at []2 Years at 3 Years at 
$4.00 brings $7.00, saving $9.50, saving 
pleasure for 12 you $1.40 on the you $3.10 on the 
months. single copy price. single copy price. 


Horticulture + 300 Mass. Avenue + Boston 15, Mass. 
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huge white 
ROSE 


elt’s NEW... really double— 
about 100 petals. . . strikingly sharely 
... @ free bloomer ALL season ... 
a strong bushy grower. 
Order Now — each $2.50 
Melvin E. —— 
WYA NIT rose Specialist Inc. 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge * Mentor, Ohio 
FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 
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The Finest 


FARM LOAM 


frailable 


Free from sod or stone. May be used 
to topdress lawns without screening. 


COW MANURE 


For Delivery Call 


262 Old Connecticut Path, Wayland, Maes. 
Phone: ELimwood 8.2503 or TUxedo 5-3651 
HAA AAIAAAK KKK 
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largest selection of j 
choice Tree Peonies in the country 
—heving purchased the entire | 
Tree Peony stock of famous Oberlin | 
Peony Gardens! Write for new FREE | 
! 


Lovis Smirnow, Dept. H10, + Linden Lane 
Brookville, L. |., N. 


GROWERS OF 
\ THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


 Mestaig of oto we 


| or slower than the others, 


the roots and watered in. 


| suggested, 





Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Continued from page 515 
every week is sufficient. Only, 
avoid wetting the leaves, as_ this 
spreads diseases and eel worms. The 
new soluble plant foods are excellent 
for feeding mums, since they are read- 
ily available and balanced to produce 
husky plants. Feeding once every two 
weeks is usually often enough and it 
can be applied when watering. 

If an individual plant seems stunted 
it can often 
be stimulated by an application of ni- 
trate of soda or a 10-6-4 commercial 
fertilizer worked into the soil above 
Keep these 
plant foods at least six or eight inches 
from the stems, as well as the 


or so 


away 


| foliage. 


ROOTED MUM CUTTING 
LEAVES ‘A’REMOVED 
BEFORE PLANTING 


Ne 
Soil LINE 
PEAT & SAND 


— 


DIPPED TN ROOTING 
<— —— ~ HORMONE 


Many gardeners worry as to whether 
their soil is too acid or too sweet. 
Mums are not very particular about 
this, but if you use the bonemeal as 
it will provide all the lime 
the plants need in slowly available 
form. 

Chrysanthemums in the garden are 
usually grown so that each stem has 
many stalks. This requires pinching, a 
process that is all-too-often improperly 
practiced, or not at all, by the home 
gardener. When plants reach _ six 
inches, pinch the top two inches of 
new growth between your thumb and 
fore finger at a point just above a leaf. 

The purpose of this is to stimulate 
new shoots to grow out of the first 
several leaf nodes below. When the 
new shoots become six inches long, 
pinch again, and continue the process 
until mid or late July for most kinds. 
Pinch summer-flowering kinds until 
mid-June or the first of July. 

If you want to grow large flowers, 
it is best to raise your plants in and 
out-of-sight spot or in the cutting gar- 
den, because the plants are not attrac- 
tive. For this purpose, grow each 
plant with a single or two or possibly 


them to grow 


three stalks. Encourage 
tall, and remove all side shoots as soon 
as they appear. When buds start to 
form, eliminate all except the top-most 
and keep removing others as they ap- 
[his process is called disbudding. 
early flowering, hardier 
forms of the large exhibition type 
mums seen at football games have 
been developed for the home gardener, 
and these are perhaps best suited to 
disbudding, although any of the larger- 
flowered hardy mums will produce un- 
believably large blooms if the entire 
energy of the plant is directed to a 
few. Use stakes to prevent wind from 
whipping and breaking the stems and 
blooms. 

New plantings should have few, if 
any, diseases or pests. Common dis- 
eases are leaf spot, mildew and rust, all 
less apt to appear if preventive meas- 
ures are used, such as good air circu- 
lation and full sunshine. If you spray 
your roses with a combination mixture 
of ferbam or captan, go over your 
mums at the same time. 


pear. 
Recently, 


Recognizing Nematodes 

Nematodes or eelworms are more 
troublesome. Too small to be seen by 
the naked eye, they cause black or 
brown V-shaped patches, which first 
appear on the lower leaves and then 
work their way up. They are called 
eelworms because of their shape, as 
well as the curious fact that they 
emerge from the leaves, within which 
they live for days when the foliage is 
wet from rain or sprinkling, and swim 
upward along the stems, in unbeliev- 
ably thin films of water, to inspect 
the leaves above. 

For the home gardener, the best con- 
trol is to grow new plants from cut- 
tings each spring before the nematodes 
begin to destroy the mother plants. 
These new plants can then be set 
where infected plants were not previ- 
ously grown. Chlordane will also kill 
these insects when they are on the 
outside. As with diseases, the same all- 
purpose spray for roses will keep most 
insects in check. When aphids appear, 
add nicotine sulphate to the spray 
mixture. 





ORCHIDS—RIGHT IN YOUR LIVING ROOM! 
Send today for your free copy of the beauti- 
fully illustrated 24-page catalog of world- 
famous Acres of Orchids offerings. Describes, 
illustrates hundreds of beautiful and exotic 
orchids from all corners of the world. 


| =a) 


®@ Special folder describes how you can 
grow orchids in your own home—as 
simply, easily as any ordinary house 
plant! Produce dozens of long-last- 
ing blooms ...a rewarding hobby, 
lovely and unusval gifts. 


Write today—no cost—no obligation 


Rod McLellan Co. 


1473 EL CAMINO REAL @ SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Flowers that Bloom in the Night 


Lawrence G. Herricu, Sewanee, Tennessee 


Ny enrsrconeme cereus (Epiphyllum 
oxypetalum), a commonly grown 
house plant in many parts of this country, 
comes to us from Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Unlike the cereus species which grow in 
our southwest, this particular kind, known 
also as broad-leaf epiphyllum, grows on 
trees in its native habitat. The American 
kinds, which may grow to great heights, 
have round stems and often have thorns, 
while the white flowering broad-leaf epi- 
phyllum has flat stems and in our climate 
attains only moderate heights. 

In Mexico, this night-blooming cereus 
is an epiphyte. It supports itself on trees 
in order to reach for sunlight and air. 
Unlike a parasite, it does not draw 
nourishment from the plants on which it 
rests. In pots, it will grow without sup- 
port, although when it attains large size 
its stems require staking. 

Night-blooming cereus makes an easy 
house plant which in temperate climates 
can be placed outdoors in the summer. 
Its stems, which remain green the year 
round, can be cut into pieces and rooted 


in water, before planting in pots of sandy 
loam. Use a large container, since the 
roots like plenty of room. In fact, it is 
suggested that when plants grow large, a 


Night-blooming cereus 


wooden tub be used because the pressure 
exerted by the cereus roots sometimes 
breaks clay pots. During the summer, 
water regularly, but during the winter 
apply water only sparingly. 

A new plant requires about four years 
to come into blossom, but when it does, 
the long wait is worth it. At first a small 


. bud, which looks like the bud of a new 


stem, appears. It will remain like this for 
about two weeks and then begin to take 
on a different shape, as the stems strength- 
en and develop new veins to supply the 
buds. 

In four to six weeks, the bud matures. 
Then, early one evening it will begin to 
open, and if you watch it carefully and 
steadily, you can actually see the pink 
petals move. After the blossom opens fully 
in about three hours, it will fill the night 
air with a sweet, overpowering fragrance, 
which on a still evening, can be detected 
at a distance of 50 feet. 

It is not uncommon for a single plant 
to produce four or more buds at a time 
and to open many blossoms on the same 
night. Young plants, however, seldom 
develop more than one or two blossoms 
at the beginning. When daylight strikes 
the flowers, they quickly close and do 
not open again. On the other hand, if you 
pick the flowers at their height, they will 
remain open for a few days if kept in a 
cool, dark place. 





Lecture 
Guide 


HORTICULTURE’S 


FALL GUIDE of 
GARDEN CLUB LECTURES 


Lecture 
Guide 





This directory of outstanding lecturers is presented to assist program chairmen in planning their garden club programs 





ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 


“WILD FLOWERS OF 
MT. WASHINGTON” 


An illustrated lecture made especially for those 
who appreciate the delicate beauty of rare arcti 
plants found in the wind-swept rock gardens high 
on the shoulders of Mt. Washington 


For descriptive folder write to 


LORDLY and DAME 


80 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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The —Merrys 


109 Brookside Road, Needham 92, 
Massachusetts 


“Christmas “Decorations” 


A colorful lecture and how-to-make-it 
demonstration for making your own 
Christmas decorations. Other lectures 
on “Selecting Interesting House 
Plants” and illustrated lectures on all 
gardening problems. Movies and slides 
available. 
Available, New England Only 
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Programs of Distinction 


by Mrs. Anson Howe Situ 


Nationally known speaker on period and 
contemporary flower arrangement. W ork- 
shop classes. New lecture, “Creative 
Flower Arrangement and the Fine Arts.” 


On Tour: FiLoripa Mip 
1958; West Coast SEPTEMBER 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 


FeBRUARY 
1958 


11 County Street Dedham, Mass. 
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Lecture by 


BEATRICE FIELD 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


‘Your City Beautiful” 


From a 
Desicn, FUNCTIONAL AND 
AESTHETIC VIEWPOINT 
—— CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Write: 200 LAWRENCE STREET 


LEOMINSTER, MAssACHUSETTS 4 
ameell 











a © 
Mn. . Earl HM. Fae 


PRESENTS 
‘*Magic Carpets,’ a talk on wild- 
flowers 
** Ferns of New England’’ 


KODACHROME SLIDES IF DESIRED 


40 Pleasant Street Foxboro, Mass. 


Phone Kingswood 3-2114 








JOHN BURTON BRIMER 


Nationally Known Garden Artist and 
Writer, European Garden Tour Leader 
Speoker at Williamsburg Garden 
s i mM husetis and N. Y. 
Horticultural Societies. 





y 


LECTURE SUBJECTS: 

Problems of Garden Design How to bring the 
garden up to date with new ideas of color, texture. 
. 

European and American Gardens of the past 
and present 
* 

Illustrated with color slides and sketches and 
paintings 
* * * 

For further information write to: 

P.O. Box 594, Suffern, N. Y. 














Consider Peontes for Permanence 


F ALL OUR FAVORITE garden 
flowers, the peony is perhaps 
taken the most for granted. This 

is because it is so common and grows 
for years and years without care and 
attention. Yet it is one of the most de- 
sirable perennials and has much to rec- 
ommend it. It is extremely hardy, it is 
practically free of diseases and pests, it 
blooms without being disturbed for 
years, it provides good cut flowers, it 
grows easily, it is permanent and it is 
available in a great variety of forms 
and colors. 

Peonies grow well in a wide variety 
of soils. A slightly acid one is best, 
but if it is too acid, add lime at the 
rate of five pounds per 100 square feet 
several weeks before planting time. 

For general purposes, a rich, friable 
soil is desired. If it is sandy, add plenty 
of organic matter to improve it. Like- 
wise, a clayey soil will need the or- 
ganic material to make it lighter and 
improve its drainage. 

To get the soil ready for planting, 
dig it to a depth of 12-18 inches and 
add well rotted manure, peatmoss or 
leafmold. Peonies respond to old ma- 
nure, but it must be well decomposed. 
Superphosphate, which is always rec- 
ommended for bulbs and plants with 
tuberous and fleshy roots, should also 
be mixed in at the rate of three pounds 
per 100 square feet. 

Tips on Planting 

Peonies do best in full sun. They will 
flower in partial shade though not so 
well. If possible, select a spot protected 
from strong winds. When setting plants, 
place them so that the crown from 
which the buds arise is one-two inches 
below the surface of the soil. This is 
extremely important as too deep planting 
is one of the most common reasons why 
healthy peony plants do not bloom. 

Since peonies do not like to be dis- 
turbed, find a place where they are not 
apt to be moved. Plants may be left 
undisturbed for as much as 20 years. 
Some gardeners, in fact, have had 
blooming plants in the same spot for 
more than 40 years! 

Once planted, peonies do not require 
much care. Feed them once a year 
with a balanced chemical fertilizer, such 
as 4-12-4 or 5-10-5. This may be ap- 
plied at the rate of four pounds for 
each 100 square feet in the early spring 
when plants are about eight inches tall. 

What about planting time? This is 
very important with peonies and needs 
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to be stressed. Fall is peony planting 
and dividing time—from September to 
November or until the ground freezes. 
It is best not to wait too long, since the 
sooner they are planted, the more time 
your peonies will have to become well 
established before the ground freezes. 


Magnolia, a Japanese type peony, has 
rose-pink flowers with yellow stamens 


Since peony blooms are large and 
heavy, the plants need staking, other- 
wise their heads will bend to the 
ground after heavy rains and strong 
winds. It is advisable to stake early, 
but just before the buds break is not 
too late. The commonly used circular 
wire rings are excellent, as they per- 
mit plants to maintain their natural 
and graceful shapes. 

Gardeners are often troubled with 
ants which crawl over the buds as they 
begin to open. These do not eat the 
buds, but simply feed on the sweet 
sirup that the buds give off. A strong 


__-Binches 


Well- prepared soil 


Here’s how to plant a peony 


solution of nicotine sulfate or chlordane 
will take care of them. 

An often asked question is to ex- 
plain why peonies fail to blcom. One of 
the common reasons is that already 
given: they are probzbly planted too 
deep. If that is the case, lift plants 
now and reset them as directed. Other 
failures to bloom may be due to too 
much shade, lack of food, not enough 
moisture, too frequent dividing, and 
diseases. Also do not cut away foliage 
after flowering is over. Leaves are need- 
ed for good root growth and for the 
formation of next year’s flower buds. 

Speaking of diseases, the most trou- 
blesome is botrytis blight. To control, 
cut and burn all leaves in the fall and 
spray plants with Bordeaux mixture in 
the spring, starting when they are 18 
inches tall. Do this every 10 days until 
flowering time. 

There are several distinct types of 
peonies—single, Japanese, ¢::2mone and 
double. The single has five or more 
petals, with showy, fertile stamens in 
the center. The Japanese are similar, 
having a single row of large peiz!s, but 
the enlarged stamens have little or no 
pollen. The anemone resemble the Jap- 
anese except for the enlarged petal-like 
stamens which bear no pollen. The 
double kinds, with their many petals 
that make them look like large roses, 
are the most familiar and loved of all. 

Varieties to Consider 

The beginner can well start with 
time-tested double varieties. These have 
proved their worth over the years, and 
one can’t go wrong with them. Among 
the white there are Festiva Maxima, 
Duchess Willard and Baroness Schroe- 
der. Excellent pinks are Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Mons. Jules Elie, and for reds 
try Mary Brand and Felix Crousse. 

But there are newer sorts and gar- 
deners who have some of the others 
might consider Nimbus and White 
Beauty, double white; Walter Faxon, 
Myrtle Gentry and Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt, double pink; Richard Carvel, 
Cleopatra and Louis Joliet, double red. 

Do you know that there are yellow- 
flowering peonies too? These are spe- 
cies with pzle, lemon-yellow, single 
flowers that appear early with the tall 
May tulips. They are known as the 
Caucasian and Persian peony, respec- 
tively, and if you like something unusual 
they are worth a try. They are not 
showy like the other herbaceous types, 
but they are good to add to collections. 
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Peony Phyllis Kelway 


7; lme to Plant — 
Peontes in Your Garden 


Peonies and bearded iris are 
ideal perennials for colorful 
effects in late spring gardens 


OR PERMANENCE, depend- 

ability and ease of cul- 
ture, few hardy plants can 
surpass the herbaceous peo- 
nies. In borders with other 
perennials or annuals, in 
front of flowering shrubs, 
along a low fence or wall, 
or as an all-green hedge 
after flowering is past, peo- 
nies never fail to attract at- 
tention. For best results give 
them full sun and a well en- 
riched soil that has good 
drainage. Fall is the best 
time to lift and divide them 
and to plant new roots. 
Place so that the red eyes 
are no more than two inch- 
es below the surface of the 
soil, Otherwise they fail to 
bloom. Once _ established, 
feed them annually to keep 
them vigorous and healthy. 
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Stanhopea wardi, known as the upside-down orchid 


Top (L. to R.) Epidendrum atropurpureum, Brassia species, Epiden- 
drum alatum. Bottom (L. to R.) Epidendrum aromaticum, Brassia species. 


Orchids for Sunny Windows 


Orchids are set in trays of moist pebbles to create needed humidity (See key to varieties opposite) 








Adventures in Growing Orchids 


T. A. Fenne , Jr., Author of “Orchids for Home and Garden” 


OU CAN GROW ORCHIDS in your 
Y. iome You need only a sunny 

window and a few minutes a 
week. You may doubt this—most peo- 
ple do at first—but thousands already 
are doing it, and everyday more people 
are finding out how easily it can be 
done. Growing orchids in the home is 
one of the most rapidly increasing in- 
door hobbies of recent years. From 
Maine to California, from Alaska to 
South Africa, interest increases by 
leaps and bounds as people begin to 
realize that many kinds of orchids 
actually thrive in the home. 

Orchids will grow and bloom better 
with less work than most of the more 
commonly known house plants. Their 
wants are simple and few. You can 
almost say that they like the same liv- 
ing conditions as human beings! They 
are either already present in the aver 
age home or easily supplied for the 
plants. 

Orchids like the same temperatures 
that you do—the average home temper- 
atures from 60° to 80° F. are ideal 
for them. They can stand short drops 
down to freezing and rises up to 120 
F. without any serious damage, but 
normally should be kept in the 60° to 
80° F. range. 

Like you and any other living organ- 
ism, orchids must be fed. Also like 
humans they prefer their food regular- 
ly. A special orchid fertilizer designed 
to fit their needs is best for them. Most 


Courtesy —Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1956 


of these fertilizers are hydroponic plant 
foods—ones that can be dissolved in 
water and given to the plant just like 
a regular watering. Fertilizer should be 
dissolved in water and given to the 
plants every other time they are 
watered. In the past orchids have been 
grown without any special fertilizer, 





Key to orchids opposite 


Left top—yellow oncidium; Left 
center—large lavender Cattleya pee- 
tersi; Left bottom— lavender spray 
Dendrobium phalaenopsis; Center top 
background—lavender cluster Cattle- 
a bowringiana. Center top (slightly 
to the right)—dark purple spray Den- 
drobium phalaenopsis var. Ronaele; 
Middle center—Laeliocattleya Nancy 
Berquest; Upper right—bright red- 
dish lavender Laeliocattleya Black 
Hawk x Laeliocattleya Waubesa; Cen- 
ter right—lavender and purple Cat- 
tleya gigas (warscewiczi) x Laeliocat- 
tleya Black Hawk; Lower right— 
white spray Phalaenopsis Doris. 











but it has been found in recent years 
that much larger and stronger plants 
and many more flowers are the result 
of a regular feeding schedule. 

Orchids are different from other 
plants in some respects. Most important 
is the fact that the more commonly 
grown types of orchids are epiphytes 


or “air plants” as they are usually 
called. In the wild, these orchids grow 
in the elevated position either on trees 
or cliffs. In such a position they have 
ideal ventilation, and this is important 
to their growth. 

Orchids like a fresh-feeling atmos- 
phere that is neither stuffy nor ex- 
cessively muggy. Probably the most 
important and different thing about 
the culture of orchids is that they have 
a special type of root which must dry 
out thoroughly between’ waterings. 
These roots run out over the surface 
of the tree or cliff on which the plant 
grows, and they are exposed to the air 
at all times. When it rains, the roots 
get completely wet, and as soon as 
it stops raining, the breezes blow, and 
the roots dry out. 

Putting orchid roots in a pot creates 
an artificial condition, and if you are 
not careful, it will be easy to keep 
them too wet. If they are kept con- 
stantly wet for very long, they will 
rot. In order to allow the roots to dry 
out quickly after they are watered, we 
pot orchids in osmunda fiber (the roots 
of a fern), which is quite coarse and 
therefore allows both good drainage 
and ventilation. For the same reasons 
—drainage and ventilation—most or- 
chids are grown in pots which have 
several slits cut into the sides. 

Orchids like a lot of water, but 
they must be allowed to become bone 

Turn to page 538 





Orchids for Home and Garden 


‘i. [a= Postpaid 


By T. A. FENNELL, JR. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 

300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is ( Check 0 Money Order 
( yrch 1( 1s ie) 

HHome and Garden 


Please send me........copies of Orchids for Home and Garden 
T. A. Fennell, Jr. $2.95 postpaid 


Street 
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FALL FLOWER 


AND 


HARVEST SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


October 17-18-19-20 


Thursday 2 p.m. to 10 P.M. 
10 a.m. to LO P.M. 
.10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

1 p.m. to LO p.m. 


Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 
TO EACH MEMBER 


Special Advance Sale for Members 50¢ 
Von-members 80¢ 























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Room 206 - Old City Hall 
715 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Woodward 3-2252 


October 15 (Tuesday) 
2:00 P.M. 


Mr. Harry Whang, indoor plant specialist 
of L. J. Hudson Company, will assist in 
forming a Detroit Bonsai Club. This rather 
singular plant-craft is of live and timely 
interest, horticulturally speaking. 


October 18 (Friday) 
2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Members only 


Bus Tour General Motors Technical Center; 
a Thomas Church inspiration; largely su- 
ervised by Master Landscape Architect 
ward A. Eichstedt, Tour Commentator, 
who will explain features of this fabulous 
project. No private cars allowed. Bus reser- 
vations necessary by October l4th. Fare 
00 


November 12 (Tuesday) 
8:00 P.M., Ford Auditorium, Detroit 
Tickets $1.50 on sale for lecture, “A 


Visit to the Living Ice Age''—Rutherford 
Piatt. A thrilling, inspiring story! 


























Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Chrysanthemum Society Show 

With the Potomac Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety as sponsor, the National Chrysan- 
themum Society will this year hold its 
14th Annual Meeting at the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington, D. C., Oct. 25-27. 
In conjunction with the meeting, the So- 
ciety will stage its Chrysanthemum Show 
in the National Botanical Gardens. 

Dr. John L. Creech of the U. S. Plant 
Introduction Garden, Glenn Dale, Md., 
the featured speaker, will review his re- 
cent plant exploration trip to Japan and 
his visits to leading chrysanthemum grow- 
ers, as well as chrysanthemum shows. 

Anyone who grows chrysanthemums is 
invited to exhibit in the Show. For fur- 
ther information and schedules write: 
Mrs. William E. Doyle, 1623 Gruenther 
Ave., Rockville, Md. 


Flower Show School 

The Ninth District, Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State will offer 
Course 111 of the Flower Show School for 
Exhibitors and Judges, Oct. 16-18, at the 


New York Botanical Gardens, Bronx 
Park, New York. Lectures will be given 
by Mrs. Loren R. Dodson on “Flower 
Show Practice”, Thomas H. Everett on 
“Horticulture”, Mrs. Edward L. Alexan- 
der on “Flower Arrangement” and Mrs. 
George L. Hirsch on “Color”. 


Autumn Flower and Harvest Show 


Indoor and outdoor types of chrysan- 
themums, along with vegetables and fruits 
of the harvest season, will be featured in 
the Fall Flower and Harvest Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society to be 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Oct. 
17-20. 

Hours on Oct. 17 will be 2 to 10 p.M., 
on Oct. 18 and 19, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
on Oct. 20, 1 to 10 p.m. Admission is free 
to members of the Society who show 
their membership c::tificates. A fee will 
be charged the public. 

Many kinds of house plants and dis- 
plays of African violets will also be exhib- 
ited in this show, which represents the 
second time the Society has combined its 
annual harvest and chrysanthemum shows. 





Mr. Georce R. Crark, President 


Fall Exhibit In The Rooms Of 
The Society 


October 22, 23 and 24, from 9 to 
5 daily, there will be an exhibit of 
popular varieties of chrysanthemums 
for the home gardener and specimens 
of choice varieties of trees and shrubs. 
This will be staged by Mrs. James 
Cameron Bleloch, of “Roxridge”, Up- 
per Roxborough, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Bleloch, a Life Member of our So- 
ciety, is an experienced horticulturist 
and nationally accredited flower show 
judge. As part of her horticultural 
training, she attended classes at the 
Arboretum of the Barnes Foundation 
in Merion for three years. She is a 
well-known leader in the promotion 
of horticultural interests in this area. 
The exhibit is open to the public. 


“To Meet The Gardener On His 
Home Ground” 


The second season of this new proj- 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace Auuinson, Secretary 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN STYER, Treasurer 


ect of the Society is now under way 
and applications for lectures are being 
received at the office. 

Three distinguished horticulturists, 
Ernesta Ballard (Mrs. Frederic L. 
Ballard, Jr.), Lois Woodward Paul 
(Mrs. J. Folsom Paul) and Martha 
Ludes Garra (Mrs. Edward J. Garra) 
are now on the staff of the Society. 
They will give lectures to groups 
whose membership includes at least 
12 members of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society. The cost to such 
groups is $18.00 plus travel expenses. 
Arrangements for lectures should be 
made as soon as possible since this 
has proved to be a very popular per- 
quisite of membership. 

Among the suggested subjects for 
lectures and demonstrations are: 

Planning for Succession of Bloom, 
Year Round Enjoyment of the Home 
Grounds, Garden Techniques (Prun- 
ing, Planting, Soils, Propagating, 
etc. ), Gardening Indoors and The Use 
of Trees and Shrubs. 
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Important Notice to Members of 
The Massachusetts Horticulture Soctety 


to offer its members innumerable services for modest dues. Despite the ever rising costs of operating 


Fe MORE THAN A CENTURY and a quarter, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has been able 








expenses, our membership dues have been kept at a minimum. 
Now it has become necessary to raise these dues from $5 to $8 a year with Life Membership in 

our Society at $100, effective January 1, 1958. 
In the world of horticulture the Massachusetts Horticultural Society stands out in importance. 

It owns and maintains a library of incomparable size and significance and its priceless collection of 
horticultural reference books is open to all members at all times. 
Benefits of membership in our Society—other than those connected with our library and its staff 
—are many and great, and furthermore, each and every individual by maintaining membership is a 
Patron of horticulture—a distinguished and privileged position for any garden-minded person to hold. 
We know you realize the many benefits of your membership and the only way to maintain the 
high standards and the services which you have enjoyed in the past is to spread the costs of today’s 
operations over the entire membership. 


Because of your keen interest in gardening and your active support as a present member, we look 
forward to your continued interest in the activities of the Society. 


Arno H. NEHRLING 
Executive Secretary 





— — anekenenemmnal 





Prof. Thayer Retires 

Prof. Clark L. Thayer, head of the 
department of floriculture in the College 
of Agriculture at the Univ. of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, Mass., retired last August 
after 38 years of service. After graduating 
from what was then the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Prof. Thayer did 
graduate work and taught at Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y., before taking charge 
of the work in floriculture at the Univ. 
of Massachusetts. In the future, Prof. 
Thayer plans to carry on plant breeding 
work with iris, peonies and phlox. 





Courses for Amateurs 


HE following gardening courses of 

the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, which were announced in the 
September issue of Horticulture, are 
still open to amateur gardeners. 


Greenhouse Gardening, 6 sessions, 
Fridays, 10-12 a.m., Nov. 22, 29, Dec. 
6, 13 and 20, plus field trip to be 
decided by group. Fee $10.00. 


Advanced Greenhouse Gardening, 
4 sessions, Thursdays, 10-12 a.m. Oct. 
31, Nov. 7 (field trip), 14 (field trip) 
and 21. Fee $7.00. 


The courses will be taught by Mrs. 
Lucien Taylor, and, except for the 
field trips, will be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. They are open to anyone in- 
terested, and the fee in each case in- 
cludes the materials used in the lab- 
oratory sessions. Enrollment is limited 
to 20. To attend, send application 
and remittance to the registrar, Mrs. 
Laura R. Hatton, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. For additional infor- 
mation, telephone KEnmore 6-9280. 
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American Horticultural Congress 
To Convene in Denver 

The American Horticultural Council 
will hold its 12th Annual Congress at 
the Hotel Albany, Denver, Colo., Oct. 
23-26. 

Speakers on the program for the first 
day will include George Kelly, former 
editor of “The Green Thumb”, on “In- 
troduction to Rocky Mountain Horticul- 
ture”; Dr. John C. Wister, Swarthmore 
College, on “Lilacs”; Dr. Robert Schery, 
Better Lawns and Turf Institute, on 
“Lawns”; Prof. W. D. Holly, Colorado 
State Univ., on “Colorado Carnations”; 
Prof. A. M. Binkley, Colorado State 
Univ., on “National Seed Laboratory”; 
and Robert More, author of “Colorado 
Evergreens”, on “Colorado Evergreens.” 

The second day will feature a tour of 
foothills, including Red Rocks theatre and 
Denver mountain parks. On the last day, 
Charles Drage, Extension Horticulturist of 
Colorado State Univ., will speak on “Hor- 
ticultural and Agricultural Products of 
Colorado”, while at the banquet, Dr. A. 
Hildreth, Superintendent at Cheyenne 
Field Experiment Station, will cover 
the subject of “Plains Problems Horti- 
culturally Speaking.” 

The Garden Writers of America and 
the Association of American Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums will hold their 
own meetings at the Congress. 


Tour to Mexico 

The Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., will hold 
its 24th Annual Home and Garden Pil- 
grimage to Mexico, February 7-16, 1958. 
Outstanding gardens and homes in Mexico 
will be visited and special trips will be 
made to Cuernavaca, Tasco and Xochi- 
milco. Those interested may also take in 
Acapulco and the Orchid Country. Gar- 
den club members and their families are 


invited to join the Pilgrimage in San 
Antonio. 

For additional information write: Mrs. 
Ben G. Oneal, International Pilgrimage 
Chairman, 2201 Miramar, Country Club 
Estates, Wichita Falls, Tex. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


offers for a second year, as a 
perquisite of membership 


MEETING THE GARDENER 
ON HIS HOME GROUND 


A group of distinguished 
horticulturists have joined 
the staff of the Society and 
will give lectures at re- 
duced cost to organizations 
whose membership includes 
not less than twelve mem- 
bers of the Society. 


Applications should be sent 
to the office at 389 Subur- 
ban Station Building, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


Telephone Rittenhouse 6-8352 














for Custom Landscaping 

at Its Best 

write or See 

Woobpsury MCDADE BARTLETT 


Landscape Consultant 


at 

BARTLETT GARDENS 
Route 22 

Essex Street 

HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Phone 53) 





Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named varieties, selected seedlings 


Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete 
cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S *3..2° ">" 


Salem, Oregon 











Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 


EARLE DILATUSH —Robbinsville 3,N. J. 





BEAUTIFUL SUB ZERO ROSES 


Add charm to your home garden. Order now 
for Fall planting. Write for FREE Catalog. 


Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. IL. 








LOVELY GLOXINIAS 


A LARGE 1 PosT 
BULBS $ PAID 
One each —six colors. Limit twelve bulbs per customer 


LLOYD'S GARDENS &;.2.°°*°2 











Gladstone, Oregon 
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Adventures in Orchids 


Continued from page 535 


dry between waterings. When you 
water, water heavily—two or three 
quarts to the average pot—and don't 
water again until the fiber is bone dry 
all the way through the pot. It is easv 
to tell when the pot is really dry all 
the way through by touching it. If it 
feels clammy or damp and cooler than 
air temperature, water is still evaporat- 
ing from it. If the pot feels dry and at 
room temperature, you can be sure 
that it is fairly dry all the way through. 

This mattter of watering is without 
doubt the hardest part of orchid 
culture for the beginner to learn, and, 
unfortunately, it is the most important. 
If you must err, err on the side of 
too little water rather than too much. 

Orchids, like all green plants, need 
sun in order to grow and bloom well. 
Many house plants can get along with- 
out actual sun for long periods of time, 
but even these will not do well without 
some actual sunlight. Orchids, like 
philodendron, will grow but will not 
bloom without sun. 


Orchids Need Sunlight 


For best results orchids want lots 
of sunlight. They will take even more 
than most orchid growers realize. In 
the wild, orchids grow on tree trunks 
and in the tops of trees where they get 
quite a bit of sun. They are almost 
never found growing in dark, jungly 
places. Usually they are found either 
in open woods or on isolated trees in 
open fields. Ideally speaking, they 
would like full sun in the morning 
up until about ten thirty, half sun from 
ten thirty until three p.m., and full 
sun for the rest of the afternoon. 
Naturally this is hard to give them, and 
a compromise of one-half sun and one- 
half shade all day long is sufficient. 

In the northern United States the 
winter sun is not nearly as intense as 
the tropical sun that the orchids are 
used to. Therefore, during the winter 
months from November to March, the 
plants should be in a south window 
where they will get as much sun as 
possible. East or west windows that 
get at least two to three hours of sun 
a day can also be used, but a south 
window is best. 

From April through October the sun 
is nearly as intense as the tropical sun, 
so some shade will be nee ed during 
the middle of the day at least. Window 
screens usually give sufficient shade to 
keep the plants from burning. Light 
gauze or lace curtains across the 
window in front of the plants will also 
give them plenty of shade. If you 
prefer, the plants can be moved to 


an east winndow where they get only 
the morning sun during the summer 
months, which will be enough if they 
get it all morning long. A west window 
can be used too if the plants have 
about one-half shade in the early after- 
noon. 

In the southern United States, 
where the sun is more intense, some 
shade is necessary during the middle 
of the day even through the winter 
months. The most important thing to 
learn is that the more sun the plants 
get, the more flowers you will get, but 
it is possible to burn plants by giving 
them full sun during the middle of the 
day when the sun is intense. 

Easy to Recognize 

Sunburns on orchid leaves are eas\ 
to recognize. Within 24 hours after the 
plant has been exposed to too much 
sun, large areas of the leaf, often the 
size of a fifty-cent piece, will start 
to turn brown or black with a gray- 
white edge. This area is usually sunk 
below the level of the rest of the leaf. 
These spots can be cut out of the 
leaves for the sake of the appearance 
of the plant, but actually nothing 
neeed be done to them as they will 
soon dry up and become merely un- 
sightly but not dangerous scars. 

The amounts of food and sunlight 
which your plants need are closely re- 
lated to each other. The more sun your 
plant gets, the more food it needs and 
vice versa. It is easy to tell if orchid 
plants are getting sun and food in the 
correct ratio by the color of the plant 
and the way in which it is growing. 

Orchid plants that are getting 
enough food and enough sun will be a 
clear grass-green in color, and they 
will be heavy, stocky plants with rel- 
atively straight leaves. Plants that are 
not getting enough sun will be tall, 
slender plants with twisted leaves and 
a dark velvelty-green color. (Although 
these plants are pretty, they will not 
bloom well.) 

If the new growths on your plants 
come out horizontally from the pot 
towards the window, instead of upright 
as is normal, this, too, is a sign of lack 
of sun. These growths are usually 
quite weak, spindly and drooping, and 
seldom bloom. Try to find a sunnier 
window for such plants. The resultant 
growth should again be normal. Plants 
that are not getting enough food will 
be a yellowish green color and skinny 
or thin. 

Orchids need considerably more 
humidity than is normally present in 
the heated home. Average home hu- 
midity is 10 to 15 per cent. Orchids 
like 50 to 70 percent relative humidity. 
Actually the lack of humidity is the 
main problem in growing house plants 

Turn to page 542 
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Sept. 28-Oct. 27. Andover, Mass. Ex- 
hibition of Decoupage by Maybelle 
& Hiram Manning & pupils, Addi- 
sion Galleries. 


Oct. Mansfield, Ohio. Chrysanthemum | 


Garden Display, Kingwood Center, 
900 Park Ave. West. 


Oct. 10-12. Old Point Comfort, Va. | 
Meeting, American Rose Soc. & | 


Virginia-Peninsula & Tidewater Rose 
Societies, Hotel Chamberlin. 

Oct. 15. Barrington, R.1. Flower Show, 
Barrington Garden Club, Barrington 
Congregational Church House. 

Oct. 16-18. Orange, N. J. Flower Show 
School, Course II, Garden Club of 
N. J., 369 Park Ave. 

Oct. 16-18. Philadelphia. Flower Show 
School, Course III, Garden Club Fed. 
of Penna., District 1, Strawbridge & 
Clothier Auditorium, 8th & Market 
Sts. 

Oct. 16-18. Bronx Park, N. Y. Flower 
Show School, Course III, Federated 
Garden Clubs of N. Y. State, 9th 
District, New York Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

Oct. 17-20. Boston. Flower & Harvest 
Show, Mass. Horticultural Soc., 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

Oct. 23-25. Denver, Colo. 12th Annual 
American Horticultural Congress, 
\lbany Hotel. 

Oct. 25-26. Camden, N. J. Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show, Camden 
County Vocational School. 

Oct. 25-27. Washington, D. C. 14th 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show & 
Meeting, National Chrysanthemum 
Soc. & Potomac Chrysanthemum 
Soc., U. S. Botanic Gardens and 
Hotel Mayflower. 

Oct. 26-27. Englewood, N. J. 5th An- 
nual Chrysanthemum Show, Chrys- 
anthemum Society of N. J., Dwight 
Morrow High School. 

Nov. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Chrys- 
anthemum Show, Worcester Horti- 
cultural Soc., Horticultural Hall, 30 
Elm St. 


CAMELLIAS 


For sale—the Gold Medal 
Collection of 36 varieties from 
the estate of the late Mrs. T. E. 
Brown of Milton. Will be sold 
as a complete collection or as 
individual plants. 
Contact 
Mr. W. H. WILLIAMSON 


317 Fairmount Ave., Milton, Mass. 
Phone Hyde Park 3-0397 








ILIES 


For Your Garden 


yy) | 


FALL PLANTING TIME IS NEAR 


The new hybrid lilies are hardy, 
drought resistant, easy to grow 


@ Write for Our FREE Illustrated Catalog 


The nearly 250 varieties of lilies we feature 
makes our catalog the world’s largest selection of 
these outstanding plants. This season we offer 
several of the newest hybrids and show winners, 
including BLACK DRAGON, PALMER AURELIANS, 
and the PRAIRIE HYBRIDS. You'll enjoy the many 
coloured and black and white illustrations, the 
wealth of knowledge on culture, selection, and the 
history of the lily. 


| WE HANDLE ALL IMPORTATION DETAILS | 


aN Nas dy West 
Greenock Farms, Dept. H, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 














Please mention HORTICULTURE 


when patronizing our advertisers 
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Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


éaa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures: to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 
































Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10°; dise: 
secutive issues using same copy + Yearly Contract Rate on Reque 
days previous to cover date « florticuLTuRE, 300 Massachusetts 


ICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


sount for three con- 
est * Closing date 45 
Ave., Boston. 


Mass. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


HOUSE PLANTS 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES 





Send for free 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
HC5, Lin- 


color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept 
wood, New Jersey 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Over 100 varieties (see descriptive ad, 
page 438, September issue). Greenhouses open daily and Sun- 
day afternoon. Free color catalog. TINARI GREEN HOUSEs, 
Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Salem Joy Princess — Ruttled purple 
flowers over DuPont girl foliage. $3.00 each. Free List. Some 
outstanding originations. OPPEN'S GREENHOUSES, 4330 


Auburn Road, Salem, Oregon. 
BEGONIAS 


HIEMALIS HYBRIDS now ready; winter-flowering red, pink, 
white: $2.50 each or 3 — $6.00. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES 


Danielson, Conn. 

















BULBS 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hy 
iris, and crocus. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per peck, 
$21.00 per bushel. 10°, extra west of Mississippi. Free folder. 
RIVER 8 EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$159 PER ACRE FULL PRICE. 5-Acre Tracts. Ideal specula- 


tive investment. Easy monthly payments. Free beoklet. 
DIXIE LAND, 2325 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami, Florida 


CHRISTMAS TREES 
CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE — tells you profit 


secrets of growing Christmas Trees on idle land. Write for free 
and complete catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Box 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 





acuiths, 














copy 4 
JC, 


JUST PRINTED — OUR FIRST PRICE LIST. (iecraniums’ 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Herbs, Ivies, unusual and well known 
house plants. THE COUNTRY GREENHOUSE, Cook Hill 
Road, Danielson, Connecticut. 

IDEAL FOR HOUSE PLANTS OR OUTDOORS. 15 varieties 
colorful succulents and cacti combined. Tustructions, named, 
ppd. $2.00. NAT'L CACTUS SUCCULENT CLUB, Box 583, 


La Puente, California 


INDIAN CORN 








RARE SHRUBS AND TREES. Davidia involucrata, Photinia 
serrulata, Skimmia, Osmanthus, Sarcococea, other choice 
plants. Write for free list. WOODLAND NURSERY, Hen- 
dricks Road, Perkiomenville, R. D. 1, Pennsylvania. 


SCIADOPITYS, Lonicera pileata, Aucubas, Ardisia japonica, 
Chimonanthus, Lonicera syringantha, Abeliophyllum, Bamboo, 
Ilex yunnanensis, Sophora japonica, Cotoneaster dammeri, 
Symplocos, Abelia, Skimmia, Albizzia, Sarcococea, Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum and others. COUNTRY FARM GARDENS, 
Route 3A, Greenbush, Mass. 








USE INDIAN CORN DECORATIONS for fall and winter. 
Arranger's kit contains three fine ears in many shades of red, 
blue, and yellow. Includes instructions and materials for 
arranging. $2.00 from HARDY'S GARDEN SPECIALTIES, 
P. O. Box 86, Ithaca, New York. 

LILIES 
FORMOSANUM (Hardy) bulblets, dozen $1; 100 $5; 500 
$22.50; postpaid. Large, tall, white, fragrant, trumpet. H. ROY 
MOSNAT, Rt. 4, Box 62 7, Miami 56, Florida. 


MAGAZINES 











SEEDS 


Emperor William, 





GLOXINIA — Stardust, Kiss of Fire, 
George Luxton, Mount Blanc, Giant Hybrids Mixture, 
Tigrina Gigantea Mixture, each variety $1 packet. ADA J. 
SCHAEFER, 1103 West Micheltorena, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. 8, 18, 30 beautiful kinds $1, 
$2, $3; over 1000 kinds 15-20¢. 5, 10, 20 charming, blooming- 
size orchids $12,50, $25,00, $50.00. Over = orchid species 
Lilies. Price includes U. S. delivery, duty. G HOSE, Townsend, 
Darjeeling, India, and : 3 Glengarry, Winchester, Mass. 








NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
MUSHROOMS 

GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japanese shii- 
take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 


MYRTLE 














DAYLILIES 
DR. STOUT’S HYBRID DAYLILIES. 84 pioneer and distinct 


daylily introductions during almost forty years of scientific 
breeding and critical evaluation by Dr. A. B. Stout at the New 
York Botanical Gardens. The story, the descriptive list and 
announcements of future Stout introductions in future years 
25c. FARR NURSERY CO, Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


DRIED FOLIAGE 
NATURAL EXOTIC AND DECORATIVE Dried Foliage and 
Weeds. 200 different kinds. Free catalog. JUNIOR'S PLANT 
SHOP, Glen Street, Rowley, Maas. 


EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in _ 


sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Fall 
Catalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio. 
25 EVERGREENS $5. Healthy, selected trees, 6” to. 16” 
tall, three to five years old. Five each: Colorado Blue Spruce, 
ee Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid planting time. Free Evergreen Catalog. MUSSER 
FORESTS, INC., Box 8-JC, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
RHODODENDRON MAX., Mt. Laurel, Hemlock, Holly, 
Flame Azalea, Dogwood, Red Maple, and Red Cedar, 2—4 ft- 
10 $4.00; 25 $9.00; 100 — $30.00. J. F. NORRIS, Butler, 
Tennessee, Rt. 4. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


























MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR). Fifty nice well rooted plants 
$5.00 postpaid. Hundred, $9.00 postpaid. CHARLES K. 
STOTLEMEYER, Swann’s Wood, Hancock, Maryland. 


NURSERY STOCK 
BLUEBERRIES — BEARING AGE — $1.15. 
Rhubarb, Raspberries, Flowering Shrubs and 
greens. Free catalog. COMMON FIELDS 
Ipswich, Mass. 








Fruit Trees, 
Trees. Ever- 


NURSERY, 





ORCHIDS 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 1% Old 
Country Road, Mineola, New York cordially invites gar- 
deners to join their membership. Annual dues $8.00 
TREE PEONIES 

A. P. SAUNDERS LUTEA HYBRIDS, Argosy, etc. Japanese 
Tree Peonies. Also herbaceous hybrids in corals and salmons. 
Free Catalog. SILVIA SAUNDERS, College Hill, Clinton, 
New York 














TREE SEEDS 
SPECIAL — 400 SEEDS — (customers choice) Japanese- 
English, or American Holly $1.00, plus informative catalogue. 
(Sow in the fall), Catalogue alone 10c please. RANSOM 
SEED CO., San Gabriel, California. 


TREES 
OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states — seven species, 


dwarfs, giants. Imported trees, plants — catalog 25*. Baby 
trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, 
Route 1, Box 155 — Mill Valley, California. 














IVORY ORCHID BARK for potting all Orchids. Used by 
amateur and professional growers. Hobby Bag — 65¢, Profes- 
sional Bag — $1.85; 2 cu. {t. Bag — $3.75; two 2 cu. ft. Bags 
$7.25. WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO., INC., 2407 N. 
Main St., Houston 9, Texas. 
WHY NOT ORCHIDS FOR YOUR HOBBY? Start your 
orchid collection now with five quality plants for only $26.00 
(postpaid any whe sre in the U. 8, & Canada). Our collection 
“A” contains: 1 Cattleya hybrid, 1 Cymbidium hybrid, 1 
Cypripedium ‘hybrid, 1 Dendrobium & 1 Odonto-glossum 
grande (The Tiger Orchid). For all your — needs & 
information write to GUBLER ORCHIDS, 2 30 N. Lotus 
Avenue, Pasadena, California. (Est. since 71905 in Zuerich, 
Switzerland). 





WILD BIRD FEEDERS 
WILD BIRD FEEDERS; two types — waterproof, squirrel 
proof — write for circulars and photos, ARTHUR GRANT, 
Dunedin, Florida. 

WILDFLOWER SEEDS 
500 KINDS WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE SEEDS. 
Free Catalog — includes “Pines of the World.” Write CLYDE 
ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California. 

WILD FLOWERS 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS for Fall Planting. 12 Blood- 
root plants $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. THOMAS M. 
WOOD, Constantia, New York. 




















SPECIAL FALL ORCHID OFFERING. Send for price list. 
Cultural instructions with order. LA HACIENDA DE 
BELLONA, 11720 Killian, Fl Monte, California. 


PAPER SHELL PECANS 








EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases, 
books, containers, dried materials — New 32 page catalog 
(10¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 304, 
H2, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

pe ep a EQUIPMENT for flower arrange- 
ment and cor west prices. Free illustrated catalog. 
DOROTHY BIDDL ‘SE RVICE, H-10, 
York. 





Hawthorne, New 





GERANIUMS 
237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. Finest varieties. Many novelties 
Dwarfs. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West Por- 
tola Avenue, Los Altos, California. 


GLADIOLUS 
GLADIOLUS DIGGING PRICE LIST ready — eet one. Also 


Red Emperor Tulips. WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GAR- 
DENS, Webster, New York. 


GREENHOUSES 


REDWOOD. x 12’ 9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
complete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 
delivered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 
S. W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregon. 
HERBS 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HERB GARDENER. Autumn 
booklet — 75¢. Request literature. CAPRILANDS HERB 
FARM, Coventry, Connecticut. 
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LARGE, DELICIOUS — PAPER SHELL PECANS sent post- 
paid. 5 Ibs. $3.60. 10 lbs. $6.50. (Also wy Strawberry 
preserves packed in small wooden pails). Gift orders given 
special attention. Pamphlet on request. GL ENDALE F ARMS 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 

PINE CONES. '~ inch to foot long. Illustrated Autumn, 
Christmas folder. 24 species. Choice All-cone wreaths. WEST- 
ERN TREE CONES, 1925 Brooklane, Corvallis, Oregon. 


PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 








HELP WANTED 


FULL TIME GARDENER WANTED FOR WORK IN 
CHESTNUT HILL. Must be qualified to care for fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers, etc., and operate small greenhouse containing 
orchids and other tropicals. Property consists of 3 acres of 
land, mostly lawns. There is an assistant gardener and there 
are power lawn mowers and ground sprinklers on the property. 
No housing accommodations are available to live in. Top 
ways. ROBERT L. HENDERSON, One Court St., Boston, 
Richmond 2-4650. 

PERMANENT POSITION LADY GARDENER to assist in 
plant breeding work, order processing, office records in com- 
mercial establishment on Cape Cod. Box 147, HORTI- 
CULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS PARTRIDGE BERRY 

BOWLS. Handmade crystal bow! filled with red Partridge 

Berries, Rattlesnake Plantain and various mosses. Large 

$10.00, Medium $5.00, Small $3.00 postpaid. Catalog of bowls, 

terrarium plants and gifts sent upon request. ALLGROVE, 

Box 477E, Chelmsford, Mass. fi 
PRIMROSES 


PREPARE THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN for 
the most exciting of springs. A few dollars buy dozens of trans- 
plants of Barnhaven's world-famous, big, hardy, perennial 
Silver-Dollar Primroses for spring, 1958, bloom. Prize winners 
United States, New Zealand, | Aat~m Canada. Hand-pol- 
linated seeds and large plants also at Bargain Listings. All 
easily grown. True pinks, blues, flames, fragrant yellows, white, 
lush Victorian colors, jewel shades on velvet, brilliant or pastel, 
blooms as large, mostly larger, than a silver dollar. Simple 
growing instructions enclosed. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated Summer-Fall Barnhaven BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 





Bargain listings. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
GARDENER, 25 years experience in New England. College 


training in general horticulture; desires care of estate or 
institutional grounds. Write Box 143, HORTICULTURE, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
HORTICULTURIST, SPECIALIZES IN CARE OF fruit 
trees, and vegetables. Also good in care of flowers and lawns. 
Much experience with good references. Speaks Italian. Box 
145, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ESTATE, college grounds or arbo- 
retum. Life experience in gardens, lawns, landscaping, green- 
houses, tropical plants. College graduate. Box 146, HORTI- 
CULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
SUPERINTENDENT — GARDENER, 53, college graduate, 
good references. Experienced in management, gardens and 
greenhouses. Desires year round employment. Available Fall 
1957-Spring 1958. Living quarters essential. Write Box 176, 


Mamaroneck, New York 
HORTICULTURE 




















Annuals for Your Wi indowstll 


SarAH P. STETSON, 


HE WINTER WINDOWSILL gardener, 

longing for an arrangement to re- 
fute the snowy weather outside, does 
not usually like to cut the sparse 
blooms from a cherished house plant. 
The right florist flowers are not always 
obtainable, nor does everyone have a 
greenhouse on which to draw. Yet, it 
is fairly easy for most of us to grow 
flowering plants indoors to have blooms 
for bouquets during the winter. 

Often annuals or even perennials 


may be lifted from the garden at the 


French marigolds grow easily from seed 


end of the growing season, potted and 
brought into the house. On the other 
I have found it far more satis- 

plant seeds, which result in 
more vigorous and 
Kinds which have 
proved themselves, and which I plant 
year after year, are nasturtiums, mari- 
gold and sweet alyssum. 

Although those who prefer large 
mass arrangements will find little satis- 
faction in these small flowers, it is 
remarkable how a few nasturtiums and 
marigolds, against well-arranged green- 
ery, will create a summery and de- 
lightful picture. Then, too, for nose- 
gays, their bright bits of color are un- 
surpassed. 

I sow marigold seed in a flat. Then 
when the second leaves appear, I plant 
one, two or even three to a small pot. 
If the plants are kept slightly pot- 
bound, they grow better. Of the vari- 
kinds, any of the French mari- 
golds are good. Seed of the variety 


October 1957 


hand, 
factory 
better shaped, 
sturdier plants. 


ous 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Lemon Drop, sown in October, started 
to bloom six weeks later and continued 
until April. 

A grouping of small pots of mari- 
golds can also be used as a distinctive 
lunch table arrangement. Needless to 
say hospital patients, or anyone con- 
fined to the house, delight in a gift of 
a potted marigold. For a succession of 
varieties, sow seed every three or four 
weeks throughout the winter. For 
compact, bushy plants, turn the pots 
periodically. 

Since nasturtiums are more tem- 
peramental, it is best to sow them in 
the pot where they are to grow and 
move them no more than essential. 
Three seeds of dwarf varieties to a pot 
are best. Their leaves will be fairly 
small, with long petioles, while plants 
will have a tendency to climb. How- 
ever, since it is bloom rather than 
foliage you want, the ragged effect 
does not matter so much. Plants sown 
in October flowered all winter for me. 
The same plant set out in the spring 
survived until fall. 

With sweet alyssum, sow sparsely in 

low flat pot or bulb pan. Treated in 
this manner, plants will not have to 
be shifted into another container. The 
delicate white or lavender flowers add 
much to a small bouquet. 

House grown annuals need plenty 
of sunshine, though not too much, not 
too great a range of temperature and 
humidity. I raise them in an unheated 
sunporch, in which the. temperature 
does not, in this climate, go below 
freezing. A room where geraniums 
flourish is also a good place tor these 
and other annuals. Remember that a 
cool growing temperature is their most 
important need. 

It is fun to experiment with dif- 
ferent kinds and varieties. Climate and 
the amount of sunshine govern choice, 
but there are no hard and fast rules 
for success. Even with the humble mari- 
gold, there is a distinct thrill in grow- 
ing, under ordinary conditions, flowers 
to cut for winter bouquets. 


Dr. H. B. Tukey Honored 

Dr. H. B. Tukey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Michigan State 
Univ., East Lansing, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Horticul- 
tural Science at Hannover Institute of 
Technology, Hannover, Germany, on July 
12, at the Institute, he presented a con- 
vocation paper on “The Uptake, Trans- 
port, and Leaching of Nutrients by 
Above-Ground Parts of Plants as Deter- 
mined by Radioactive Isotopes”. 


Garden 
12 months 


ae x 
The Complete Book of 


GREENHOUSE 
GARDENING 


By Henry T. Northen and Rebecca 
T. Northen. Know the year-round 
thrills and satisfaction of indoor gar- 
dening! This new book gives step-by- 
step instructions on all phases of 
greenhouse operation. Shows how to 
control temperature and light; elim- 
inate disease and pests; raise a wide 
variety of flowers and vegetables to 
perfection. 255 photographs and 
drawings. $6.50 


Also by Northen and Northen 


The SECRET of the 
GREEN THUMB 


What every gardener ought to know— 
the how and why of better plant care. 
This practical book presents in clear, 
non-technical language the scientific 
facts behind gardening rules for the 
care of flowe rs, vegetables, lawns, trees, 
and shrubs. 238 superb illustrations... $5 


At bookstores or direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 amma! 








MINIATURE por ROSES | 


RUBY RED-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everbioomin 


Have lovely thimble-size blooms 

almost all year. Dainty but har- 

dy. Smallest of all Roses. Plants 

grow 10" high. Pleasing gift.Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 

Postpaid. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25; 

4 for $4.00. No C.0.Ds. Order now 

R. H. SHUMWAY. SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 206, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


~ STURDY, WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed 
For Your 
Chickadees-Nuthatch--Titmice 
SEED STAYS DRY 
Approved by "| Audubon 
Society. Ist Feeder 85. 
Addl Feeder $4.85. Price incls. 
Weatherproofed Feeder, Wire, 
Bow! of Seed. Window bracket 

35¢ extra. All Postpaid. 
MELLOR DOME a ee 
Dept. H Englewood, N. J. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS G&D 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. Baan 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhodo- 

dendron, from red flowering stock. 

Azalea, evergreen, mixed colors. 

Postpaid at planting time. Free Catalog. 


SSER Forests 8-J 





Indiana. Pa 
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We pole 


POST AND RAIL 
4 Styles, 4 Heights, Inexpensive 


Visit one of our 3 spacious display grounds 
or write or phone for free 12 page Fence 
Catalog, containing 50 pictures of Wal- 
pole Fences in use. Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, smal! buildings, rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS. + 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-28 800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST, 
RTE. 129 Telephone OLIVER 8-494! 
EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
395 SHAKER RD. «+ Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


Many kinds, to brighten a 
nook. 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 
Box 33-H, Home, Penna. 








ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 
By Stearns Greenhouses 


98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


The World's Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 
NEWARK * * NEW YORK 


LESS USUAL 
BULB FLOWERS 


Our Illustrated Catalug, sent quickly on 
west, offers the lovely, rarer kinds, so 
hard to find. Dept. B. 


often suggested, so } 
MOORESTOWN 


PEARCE SEED CO. ‘new sersey 
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Adventures in Orchids 

Continued from page 538 

of any sort. Luckily, humidity is easily 
supplied. 

Equipment is simple and cheap. You 
need only: (1) a large cake pan, 
pyrex baking dish, or other shallow 
and wide container that will hold 
water; (2) gravel, or aquarium shells 
and (3) water. 

Place the dish or pan on the window 
sill or on a table in front of the window 
where the plants will get the sun that 
they need. Fill the pan with gravel 
or aquarium shells and keep it about 
one half to two thirds full of water. 
Then place the plant in its pot on the 
gravel so that it is sitting above the 
water, not in it. As the water evap- 
orates, the moisture comes up around 
the plant so that it sits in a constant 
updraft of humidity. This evaporation 
is not enough to change the humidity 
in the room as a whole to any great 

' extent, but it is sufficient for good 
growing conditions. The kitchen and 
the bathroom are the most humid 
rooms in your home. For this reason, 
if they have sunny windows, they are 
the best rooms for growing orchids. 

There are on the market several 
expensive indoor greenhouses (table 
model) and orchid cases or Wardian 

| cases, as they are often called, designed 
to supply and retain humidity for 
orchid plants. These are recommended 
by some people, but the author has 
found that actually they are more likely 
to be a hindrance than a help as all 
too often they supply 100 per cent 
humidity, which is far worse than not 
enough. 

The cake pan method explained 
above is an all-around better way to 
grow orchids and much less expensive 
as well. Thousands of people are using 
this method with excellent results. 

Home orchid culture can be summed 








up into six simple requirements: 


Plenty of sunlight—Give your 
orchids full sun all winter, one- 
half shade during the middle of 
day (10:30 a.m. to 3:30 P.M.) 
in summer. 

Warmth—Orchids prefer tem- 
peratures of 60° to 80° F.; short 
drops even into the 30's will 
cause no real damage. 
Food—Feed your plants with 
a hydroponic orchid food mixed 
in their water every other time 
they are watered. 

Water—Really soak your plants 
when you water; don’t water 
again until bone dry. 

Air or ventilation—Orchids like 
fresh-feeling atmosphere, neither 
stuffy nor muggy. 


Humidity—Orchids need more 
than is present in the home; the 
kitchen and bathroom are the 
most humid rooms in the house; 
give additional humidity with the 
cake pan method. 


Increasing Plants 
Continued from page 516 


about 95 per cent of the light that 
strikes it. 

At least four 
tubes must be used in the conveyor 
compartment, that is, two tubes for 
each level. Two lights can be placed in 
a wooden frame or hanger for each 
level. By providing a kind of wooden 
trolley at the ends of the frames, the 
lights may be pushed back and forth 
across the conveyors to deliver the light 
where it is most needed. Or it may be 
used to move the lights out of the way 
while working. The hangers should be 
so arranged that the tubes are held 
about eight inches above the flats, since 
maximum candle power will be pro- 
vided at this distance. 

The so-called “flats”, used by florists, 
are shallow boxes, about three inches 
high, in which young seedlings are 
grown in the greenhouse during the 
winter months. Very convenient “flats” 
can be made from apple boxes, by saw- 
ing them lengthwise into three-inch 
sections. Two sections, of course, will 
need bottoms, and these must have 
space between the boards to allow for 
proper aeration of the soil. Smaller 
“flats” may be made from the larger 
ones by dividing the large ones in two 
and then adding the missing side. 

No doubt, the best soil mixture for 
the seed flats can be obtained from a 
nearby greenhouse. Or you can mix 
your own to contain equal parts of hu- 
mus, sand and peatmoss, plus a little 
lime. If all these ingredients are not 
available, use a humusy soil, plus one- 
third sand and a little hydrated lime. 

Before placing the soil mixture in 
the flats, cover the bottom with some 
drainage material, such as small stones 
or broken clay pot chips. After the soil 
has been placed in the flats, pack it 
around the edges to prevent washouts 
and smooth the surface to within one- 
half inch of the top. Then scatter or 
place the seed carefully, depending on 
its size. Finally cover with a thin layer 
of soil and firm soil surface with a 
smooth board. 

After watering thoroughly, place a 
piece of window glass over the float to 
prevent excessive evaporation and put 
flat in the germinating chamber. When 
young seedlings appear, move the flat 
to the lower chamber, and from there 
on, good timing and proper care are the 
key words for success. 


HORTICULTURE 


40-watt fluorescent 
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UNTY MICRO 
313 N IST 
ANN Sanaa 
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LORIBUNDA ROSES are among the most popular plants in Ameri- 
can gardens and parks because of their vigorous growth, free- 
flowering habit and tendency to bloom continuously. Plants may 
range in height from a foot to six feet, depending on the variety. 
Floribunda Permanent Wave (shown here) is an old favorite still 
grown in many gardens where it always attracts attention. 








